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PoTTCr  of  the  ^oii  to  lictnii*  njCaniirtr?, 

[concluded]. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fi.sher  Hobbs,  sec¬ 
onded  by  Mr.  Paine,  the  best  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  v'oted  to  Prof.  Way,  for 
liis  kindness  in  delivering  another  lecture 
before  the  members,  and  for  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  and  important  agencies  of  the 
soil,  in  reference  to  manure,  which  lie  had 
so  ably  explained  to  them  on  that  occa¬ 
sion. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  then  en¬ 
sued  on  the  manner  in  which  particular 
well-known  facts  in  the  cultivation  of 
land  were  elucidated  by  the  results  thus 
obtained  by  Prof  Way  in  his  chemical  in¬ 
vestigation.  Col.  Challoiier  had  frequent¬ 
ly  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  action 
produced  by  clay,  or  other  aluminous 
matter,  on  manures  applied  to  a  portion 
of  his  property  on  Bagshot-heath,  where, 
as  it  was  well  known,  the  soil  was  light 
■and  sandy,  and  through  which  the  ma¬ 
nure,  without  such  application,  passed 
off,  and  was  lost:  he  now  could  un- 
•tlerstand  the  reason  why,  in  the  course  of 
■three  jmars,  such  soil,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  manuring  element  being  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  clay,  became  capable  of  hear¬ 
ing  crops.  Prof.  Way  considered  the 
presence  of  clay  necessary  to  retain  ma¬ 
nure;  not  only  that  immediately  apjdied 
by  the  farmer  to  the  land,  but  that  which 
was  known  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere  in 
the  form  of  soot  and  ammonia,  and  to  be 
brought  down  into  the  soil  by  showers  of 
rain.  Mr.  Raymond  Barker  referred  to 


the  improvement  of  chalk  lands  improved 
hy  claying  them.  Mr.  Barclay  had  found 
some  of  the  most  fertile  soils  on  chalk 
sub-soils.  Prof.  Way’s  specimen  of  the 
clay  then  employed  in  his  experiments 
was  obtained  from  Dorsetshire  ;  and  the 
more  permeable  clay  was,  the  more  nu¬ 
triment  it  would  derive  from  the  greater 
amount  of  impregnated  liquid  passing 
through  it.  Burning  clay  nearly  destroys 
the  peculiar  property  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  of  arresting  manuring  matter; 
hut  it  had  been  found  very  advantageous 
to  have  a  portion  of  the  clay  burnt,  and 
to  intermix  the  indurated  fragments  (or 
coarse  brick-dust,  as  it  might  be  consid¬ 
ered)  resulting  from  such  burning,  with 
the  remaining  raw  clay  of  the  laud. — 
Captain  Wentworth  Bullei',  R.  N>,  was 
much  interested  with  the  lecture  they 
had  just  heard.  The  new  agency  to 
which  Prof.  Way  alluded,  threw  much 
light  on  the  subject  of  liming,  which,  to 
himself  as  well  as  others,  had  hitherto 
been  a  most  perplexing  one.  They  all 
knew  that  light  soils  did  no  good  until 
clay  was  put  upon  them,  and  then  they 
bore  excellent  crops;  that  bad  meadows 
were  only  relieved  by  draining,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  confined  water 
to  escape  and  new  supplies  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  filtered  tlirough  the  pores  of  the 
soil;  and  that  old  pasture-ground  when 
broken  up,  would  go  on  from  year  to  yeai', 
without  manure,  yielding  crops  e<iual  to 
those  derived  from  lands  to  which  ma¬ 
nure  has  been  regularly  opplied;  and 
these  several  effects  lie  thought  might  be 
mainly  ascribed  to  the  ammonia  which, 
under  the  new  conditions  of  each  case, 
was  retained  by  the  soil.  Sir  John  John¬ 
ston  conceived  that  under-drainage  was 
the  first  essential  in  ^v•ater-meaclows.  He 
had  hirnsclfseveral  near  Leominster,  and 
for  some  time  it  was  thought  merely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  put  the  water  on  them  for 
the  puporseof  producing  the  effects  re¬ 
quired.  He  found,  however,  that  the  re¬ 
sult  was  very  unsatisfactoiy,  under  such 
conditions;  but  now,  since  they  had  been 
under-drained,  they  had  become  very 
valuable.  He  then  proceeded  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  quality  of  the  water, 
and  its  mode  of  action  on  water-meadows. 


The  effect  had  been  ascribed  ti>  tlm 
warmth  of  the  water,  and  to  its  i’mpueg- 
iiation  with  manuring  elements.  He  lian 
no  doubt  that  both  these  causes  were  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  production  ef  the  effects 
required,  AhOut  twenty  years  ago.  Dr. 
William  Smith,  tile  well-knoWn  geologist, 
had  laid  out  two  catch-m'eadoWs  for  hiiA 
in  Yorkshire,  on  the  sides  of  hills  of  mod¬ 
erate  land,  of  a  dry,  sandy  q-aality,  on  the 
calcareous  grit,  where  the  soil  was  po¬ 
rous,  and  without  clogging.  It  having^ 
been  imagined  that  Warmth  wa’s  the  onlj 
requisite  in  the  water  employed,  ii-respec- 
tive  of  the  chalk  or  calcareous  matter  held 
in  solution,  it  was  net  considered  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  such  mineral  im¬ 
pregnation;  it  proved,  however,  that  the 
water  partook  ofthe  nature  ef  the  miners- 
al  formation,  on  which  the  catch-mead¬ 
ows  Were  made;  and  although  earlier 
crops  were  obtained  than  on  land  not  ir¬ 
rigated,  the  effect  of  this  water  was  to 
destroy  all  the  finer  grasses,  and  to  leave 
only  the  rougher  and  inferior  herb.age  on 
the  meadows.  Tlie  irrigation  of  these 
meadows  had  accordingly  been  discon¬ 
tinued.  ]Mr.  Barker  made  some  oteerva^ 
lions  on  the  common  opinion  ufthe  mode 
in  which  plants  derived  their  nutriment 
on  water  meadows.  Dr.  Calvert  would 
furnish  Prof.  Way  with  specimens  of  soil 
from  twe  contiguous piecesUf land  ofhi.s 
own  in  Yorkshire,  one  of  which  bore  the 
heaviest  crops  for  miles  round,  while  the 
other  yielded  only  the  poorest  herbage  ; 
although  the  soils  in  apjiearance  were  ex¬ 
actly  similar.  Mr.  Barker  thought  it  es¬ 
sential  to  ascertain  whether  the  manure 
was  applied  in  equal  quantities  to  these 
soils.  Prof.  Way  cited  a  corroborative 
instance  of  the  latent  causes  of  fertility 
and  sterility  in  soils  of  apparently  the 
same  characteia  Two  soils  Vvefesentto 
him  from  Sussex,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  submit  them  to  scientific  examina 
tion,  and  report  the  difference  between 
their  qualities.  He  found  them  in  aji- 
pearance  exactly  alike,  their  mechanical 
characters  being  identical  in  every  resjiect  j 
and  chemically  analyzed,  they  were  foumt 
to  contain  similar  proportions  of  clay, 
sand,  chalk,  and  organic  matter,  fie  re 
ported  this  result  accordingly ,  when  th.e 
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gentlemen  wlio  had  sent  the  specimens 
to  him  informed  him  that  one  ofthe  soils 
was  one  ofthe  best  in  the  county,  yield¬ 
ing  five  quarters  of  wheat;  while  the  oth¬ 
er  was  one  of  the  worst,  yielding  onl}^ 
two  quarters ;  on  which  Prof.  Way  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  try  liming  on  the  poorer 
soil.  Colonel  Challoner  inquired  wheth¬ 
er  acidity  in  the  land  might  not  often  ex¬ 
ercise  a  great  influence  over  the  quality 
of  the  soil  and  crops  ?  and  whether  chalk 
would  not  remove  such  acidity  as  readily 
as  lime  ?  Prof.  Way  i-eplied  that  caustic 
lime  had  an  effect  which  chalk  had  not. 
Col.  Challoner  o-bserved  that  quick-lime, 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  soon  be¬ 
come  converted  into  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  chalk;  but  he  was  not  aware 
whether  the  same  convei-sion  would  take 
place  when  lime  was  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Prof.  Way  remarked  that  lime,  when  only 
imperfectly  excluded  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  retained  its  causticity  for  a  great 
length  oftime;  for  instance,  in  the  mor¬ 
tar  of  buildings  erected  500  years  ago,  the 
lime  was  found  to  have  remained  in  its 
simple  state,  without  having  combined 
with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Bigby  Wason  then  made  some  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  bearing  of  these  new  prin¬ 
ciples  on  the  questions  of  deep  or  shallow 
drainage.  He  conceived  that  we  ought 
to  drain  as  shallow  as  we  could  do,  so  as 
to  drain  effectually,  in  order  to  keep  the 
arrested  manuring  matter  more  nearly  to 
the  crop  growing  on  the  surface,  and  thus 
render  the  whole  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  ofvegetation.  Mr.  Baker  referred 
to  Sir  II.  Davy’s  advice  to  cart  out  all  ma¬ 
nure,  and  mix  it  with  the  soil  the  day  it 
was  made.  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  had  never 
heard  a  lecture  on  chemistry  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  practical  farmer  than  the 
one  with  which  Prof.  Way  had  just  favored 
them;  nor  one  from  which  the  practical 
farmer  would  eventually  derive  more  es¬ 
sential  advantage.  By  the  agency  point¬ 
ed  out  to  them,  not  only  color  and  smell 
were  removed  from  manuring  matter,  but 
that  all-important  volatile  substance  am¬ 
monia  was  fixed  and  arrested  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  soil,  and  retained  in  such 
combination  until  required  as  pabulum 
for  the  growing  plant.  He  could  not 
agree  with-  Mr.  Wason  in  reference  to 
shallow  draining,  when  it  was  known 
that  a  depth  of  30  inches  gave  off  thick 
and  turbid  di-ainage  water,  while  a  proco- 
lation  four  feet  deep  had  the'effect  of  en¬ 
tirely  removing  the  manuring  matter,  and 
allowing  the  water  to  pass  away  clear 
and  limpid. 

Mr.  Hobbs  then  gave  an  interesting 
statement  of  the  depth  to  which  he  had 
known  roots,  especially  those  of  wheat,  to 
penetrate,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving 
nourishment  to  the  plant;  and  of  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  own  experience  in  applying 
chalk  or  lime  to  the  clays  of  Essex,  which 
were  almost  unprofitable  until  the  appli¬ 
cation  had  been  made.  He  conceived 
that  irrigation  had  not  its  proper  effect, 
unless  the  lands  to  which  it  was  applied 
were  underdrained;  and  alluded  to  Mr. 
Parke’s  recommendation  ofsub-irrigation, 
or  the  carrying  of  water  by  sluices  ancl 
drains  to  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  al¬ 


lowing  it  to  remain  below  the  surface  a 
sufficient  time  to  enable  “  mother  earth” 
to  abstract  the  warmth  and  nourishment 
required  for  the  plants.  He  hoped,  now, 
that  chemistry,  by  its  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  to  practical  purposes,  would  become 
an  important  aid  to  agiucultural  improve¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Wason,  in  justification  of  the 
opinion  he  had  offered  respecting  shallow 
draining,  would  remark,  that  the  better 
the  soil  the  shorter  the  root,  for  it  would 
not  be  required  to  proceed  far  in  search 
of  its  food;  and  the  worse  the  soil,  the 
longer  the  root,  which  in  this  case  would 
exhaust  the  plant  of  its  energies  by  crea¬ 
ting  the  means  for  its  radical  extension, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  nutriment 
from  the  barren  soil.  Mr  Paine  stated  the 
result  of  his  experience  on  the  application 
of  clay  to  sandy  land,  and  the  abiding  ef¬ 
fects  of  high  manuring.  For  several 
years  he  had  known  50  or  60  tons  of  gault 
clay  per  acre  applied  to  sandy  soils,  of 
which  the  effect  was  evident  25  years  af¬ 
ter  the  application  ;  and  was  not  due,  as 
we  found  from  Prof.  Way’s  lecture  that 
day,  to  the  merely  mechanical  action  of 
the  soil,  but  to  its  chemical  agency  in  ar¬ 
resting  ammonia.  Hops,  it  was  W'cll 
known,  required  rich  manuring,  and  a 
piece  of  Hop-ground  having  been  grubbed 
up,  and  the  ground  cultivated  for  farming 
purposes,  the  exact  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  manured  and  unrnanured 
portions  of  the  farm  was  most  striking. — 
In  fact,  Mr.  Paine  observed,  manure  was 
never  lost,  for  the  soil  was  a  magazine 
for  its  safe  retention.  Prof.  Way  remark¬ 
ed  that  the  power  of  clay  to  retain  ammo¬ 
nia  was  astonishing.  He  had  a  piece  of 
plastic  clay  given  him  by  Mr.  Paine,  dug 
up  in  its  hard  dry  state,  from  a  depth  of 
25  feet  below  the  surface,  in  the  very  cen¬ 
tre  of  which,  Avhen  broken  up,  he  detect¬ 
ed  a  very  sensible  quantity,  namely  one- 
tenth  per  cent.,  of  that  volatile  alkali,  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  clay  from  some  animal  source 
at  a  very  remote  period  in  the  geological 
history  of  the  world. — Mr.  JohnBethell 
inquired  of  Prof.  Way,  whether  an  arable 
field,  from  the  principles  deduced  from 
his  researches,  and  laid  doAvn  in  the  lec¬ 
ture  just  delivered,  might  be  regarded  as 
a  reservoir  for  manuring  matter;  he 
thought  that  clay  fallows  in  summer  might 
he  frequently  Avatered  with  animoniacal 
liquids  without  injury  to  the  subsequent 
crop. — Prof.  Way  considered  that  they 
might  be  so  Avatered,  provided  sufficient 
timeAvas  allowed  for  the  ammonia  to  be¬ 
come  combined  Avith  decomposing  salt 
contained  in  the  clay,  and  thus  have  its 
caustic  action  preA'ented. — Mr.  Bethel  fur¬ 
ther  enquired,  Avhether  Prof.  Way  would 
advise  liming  previously  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  ofammonia?— Prof.  Way  Avould,  in 
all  cases,  recommend  the  use  of  lime  first, 
and  then  the  application  of  manures  ;  the 
lime  and  manure  not  to  be  mixed  togeth¬ 
er,  but  to  be  applied  separately.  Mr. 
Bethell  remarked  that,  as  arable  falloAvs, 
after  being  plowed  up,  Avere  frequently 
left  in  a  plastic  state,  it  Avould  perhaps  be¬ 
come  a  question  whether  scarifying  them 
several  times  during  the  year  Avould  not 
render  them  better  filters  for  the  liquid 
manure  applied  to  them;  and  if  so,  what 


would  Prof.  Way  consider  the  proper 
depth  for  such  filti'ation. — Prof.  Way  felt 
a  difficulty  in  ansAvering  any  inquiry  that 
would  lead  him  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
contested  question  of  deep  and  shalloAV 
draining.  Mr.  Bethell  was  aware  that 
guano  Avas  applied  to  the  growing  crop 
in  dry  Aveather  ;  but  he  thought  it  Avould 
be  well  to  mix  guano  up  Aviih  the  soil.— 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  thought  much  would 
depend  upon  the  point,  Avhether  the  ap¬ 
plication  was  made  to  the  immediate  crop, 
or  otherwise. — Prof.  Way  considered  that 
it  might  be  applied  in  any  weather,  pro¬ 
vided  it  Avere  Avell  mixed  with  the  soil. — 
Col.  Challoner  applied  tank  water  to  his 
falloAVs.  He  had  that  morning  ordered 
that  two  carts  should  convey  the  contents 
of  three  tanks  on  his  Turnip  land;  and 
that  the  liquid  should  be  turned  in  Avith 
the  soil.  He  had  found  manure  Avater  ap¬ 
plied  to  Grass  land  in  dry  weather  burnt 
up  the  Grass,  while  the  same  application 
after  a  shoAver  always  did  much  good.  Mr. 
Barclay  stated  his  experience  to  the  same 
effect;  but  having  named  the  circum¬ 
stance  to  Col.  Le  Couteur,  that  distin¬ 
guished  cultivator  had  informed  him,  that 
in  Jersey  he  had  carried  liquid  manu¬ 
ring  to  a  great  extent ;  but  he  had  made 
it  a  rule  never  to  apply  it  in  dry  Aveather. 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  had  been  frequently  told 
by  the  late  Lord  Western  that  he  Avould 
not  succeed  Avith  liquid  manure  ;  but  he 
had  nevertheless  pei’severed,  and  had 
been  successful  Avhenever  he  had  applied 
it  to  grass  in  Avet  weather,  but  not  other- 
Avise.  He  inquired  of  Prof.  AVay,  Avheth¬ 
er,  in  the  case  of  gravels  and  sands,  Avhere 
there  Avas  no  clay  conveniently  at  hand, 
charcoal  or  chan-ed  peat  Avould  not  retain 
the  ammonia,  and  might  be  applied  as  a 
substitute.  He  had  largely,  and  Avith 
great  effect  employed,  the  fish-salt  of  pil- 
chard-curers,  as  a  manure.  He  had  found, 
that  Avhen  guano  was  sown  in  the  field, 
and  this  fish  salt  sown  over  it,  that  the 
salt  had  the  property  of  depi'iving  the  gu¬ 
ano  of  nearly  the  whole  of  its  smell ;  and 
as  the  salt  in  question  had  10  per  cent,  of 
oil,  he  thought  it  probable  that  this  oil 
might  have  the  poAver  of  fixing  the  vola¬ 
tile  alkali. — Prof.  Way  replied  that  char¬ 
coal  or  charred  peat  had  certainly  the 
poAver  of  absorbing  a  considerable  quanti¬ 
ty  of  ammonia,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
a  similar  effect  to  that  of  clay  in  retaining 
that  substance,  although  its  mode  of  ac¬ 
tion  Avould  be  quite  different.  He  also 
thought  it  very  possible  that  an  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  like  that  to  Avhich  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs  had  alluded,  would  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  remoA'e  the  causticity  of  the 
ammonia,  by  forming  a  spontaneous  com¬ 
pound  Avith  it. 

Agricultural  Papers. — The  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  says  that  of  the  20  mil¬ 
lion  inhabitants  of  this  country,  more  than 
three-fourths  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits, 
and  most  of  Avhom  obtain  their  entire 
support  from  these  avocations,  not  one  in 
two  thousand,  and  Ave  much  doubt  if  there 
is  one  in  three  thousand,  Avho  subscribe  for 
and  read  a  purely  agricultural  paper ! 
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matter  will  be  dissolved  out,  the  bones  ; 
being  again  left  of  full  size,  but  now  per¬ 
fectly  flexible,  so  that  it  may  be  bent  like  j 
a  piece  of  rope.  In  this  way,  we  can  I 
prove  that  the  cartilage  is  distributed 
through  the  whole  bone.  If  it  were  all 
earthy  matter,  then  it  would  be  brittle 
and  liable  to  snap  by  a  sudden  spring  or 


their  action  was  not  so  immediate  as 
lasting  :  the  whole  bone  decomposes  very 
slowly  in  the  soil,  and  may  be  taken  up 
after  lying  buried  many  years,  scarcely 
changed  as  to  its  external  form;  it  will 
be  found,  however,  if  it  has  lain  near  the 
siudace,  that  the  color  has  altered,  that  ft 
has  become  light,  honey-combed  and  brit- 


Froin  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

Neglected  manures— Bones. 

Analytical  Laboratory,  Yale  College,  } 
New-Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  7,  1850.  ^ 

Messrs.  Editors — Having  now  called 
attention  to  some  of  the  leading  differen¬ 
ces  in  the  constitution  of  manures,  and  to 
the  substances  which  are  mo.st  valuable 
in  them,  I  shall  proceed  to  mention  par¬ 
ticular  instances  in  the  various  classes 
named. 

The  extent  to  which  fertilizers  of  every 
description  are  wasted  in  this  country,  is 
exceedingly  great ;  if  the  value  of  all  that 
is  thus  lost  in  one  year  could  in  any  way 
be  ascertained,  even  over  a  comparative¬ 
ly  small  district,  the  aggregate  amount 
would  be  quite  astonishing.  Many  far¬ 
mers  do  not  save  much  more  than  half 
of  their  barn-yard  manure,  permitting  all 
the  urine  and  the  drainings  to  be  washed 
away  by  rains  ;  of  those  who  do  not  en¬ 
deavor  to  fireserve  their  yard  manure  in 
the  best  possible  statg,-  there  are  many 
who  neglect  means  of  fertilizing  their 
soils  that  are  far  more  jiowerful.  We 
often  see  those  who  buy  guano,  poudrettc, 
&c.,  at  high  prices,  and  yet  pass  by  quite 
as  valuable  manures  that  they  might  ob¬ 
tain  for  little  or  nothing. 

I  propose  to  specify  and  describe  some  of 
these  neglected  manures,  and  to  explain 
some  of  the  properties  which  establish 
their  value. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  all,  and 
one  that  has  till  lately  been  almost  entire¬ 
ly  thrown  away  among  us,  is  found  in 
bones.  Though  this  manure  is  gradually 
coming  into  use,  in  most  districts  its 
excellence  is  still  almost  unknown,  and 
incalculably  the  greater  part  of  our  bones 
are  either  thrown  away,  used  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes,  or  exported  to  en¬ 
rich  the  soil  of  Great  Britain. 

In  urging  the  importance  of  bones  as  a 
manure,  I  shall  first  give  some  details  re¬ 
lative  to  their  component  parts.  The 
bones  ef  animals,  birds,  and  fishes,  when 
dry,  do  not  differ  greatly  in  their  composi¬ 
tion,  although  their  appearance  is  so  dif¬ 
ferent.  Bones  of  animals,  in  their  fresh 
state,  contain  from  five  to  thirty  per  cent, 
of  water  mingled  with  a  little  fat;  those 
of  fishes  contain  from  70  to  80  per  cent, 
of  water.  When  dry,  the  proportion  ol 
earthy  matter  in  each  is  about  the  same. 
This  dry  bone  is  not,  however,  by  any 
means  all  earthy  matter;  about  one-third 
of  it  is  an  organic  substance  called  cartil¬ 
age  or  gelatine.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  maybe  for  the  greater  part,  extract¬ 
ed  by  boiling,  forming  common  glue  ;  this 
useful  cement,  the  cartilage  of  bones,  is  an 
extremely  nutritious  and  concentrated 
food.  When  obtained  from  clean  bones, 
the  solution  evaporated,  and  seasoned  so 
as  to  be  palatable,  little  cakes  may  be 
made  which  will  keep  unchanged  for  a 
longtime;  small  portions  of  these  will 
retain  the  strength  of  tb-e  body  in  a  degree 
corresponding  to  that  derived  from  a  full 
meal  of  ordinary  food.  Wdien  a  strong 
heat  is  applied,  this  oi'ganic  matter  disap¬ 
pears,  and  the  bone  is  left  perfectly  white, 
but  not  reduced  in  size.  If  a  little  muri¬ 
atic  acid  be  mingled  with  water,  and  a 
bone  placed  in  it  for  a  few  days,  the  earthy 


blow;  the  cartilage,  however  imparts  so  j 
much  elasticity  that,  unless  in  cases  of, 
great  violence,  bones  ordinarily  resist  un-  ! 
injured  the  shocks  to  which  they  are  ex-  i 
posed. 

This  cartilage  owes  its  remarkablj^  nu- 
tricious  properties  to  the  large  quantity 
of  nitrogen  which  it  contains.  The  sixty 
or  seventy  per  cent,  of  earthy  or  mineral 
matter  which  remans  after  the  separation 
of  the  cartilage,  is  composed  chiefly  of 
phosphoric  acid,  as  mentioned  in  my  last 
letter,  phosphate  of  lime.  Besides  this, 
there  are  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  (lime  and  carbonic  acid,)  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  &.c.  Thus,  then,  in  100 
pounds  of  dry  bones,  there  are  about  35 
pounds  of  cartilage,  50  to  55  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  10  to  15  of  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  cartil¬ 
age  is  rich  in  nitrogen,*  and  the  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  in  phosphoric  acid,  we  see 
at  once  from  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
value  ofmanures  in  a  preceding  letter, 
that  bones  must  be  remarkably  fertilizing; 
in  them  we  have  the  very  requisites  that 
were  mentioned  as  the  principal  ones  in 
all  very  powerful  manures. 

Some  writers  have  attempted  to  show 
that  the  beneficial  action  of  bones  was 
due  to  the  cartilage  ;  others  that  it  should 
be  ascribed  to  the  phosphates  alone.  I 
think  that  both  are  wrong,  for  the  reason 
that  each  part  cantains  substances  in 
which  most  soils  are  deficient,  and  hence 
both  are  likely  in  a  majority,  of  cases, 
to  prove  advantageous  additions.  One 
would  suppose  that  as  the  cartilage  is  so¬ 
luble,  it  would  soon  disappear,  but  this  is 
not  by  any  means  the  fact,  for  it  seems 
to  dissolve  out  very  slowly  under  the 
earth’s  surface.  Berzelius  tells  of  a  soil 
in  Sweden  which  had  long  been  celebra¬ 
ted  for  its  capacity  of  bearing  grain. — 
There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  so  superior  to  other  soils,  but 
a  close  examination  with  a  glass  discov¬ 
ered  fine  fragments  of  bone,  and  it  was 
then  remembered  that  this  had  been,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  an  ancient  battle 
field;  the  bones  of  the  fallen  warriors 
still  continue  to  enrich  its  soil.  When  a 
quantity  of  these  fragments  of  bones  were 
collected  and  boiled,  a  thin  jelly  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  dissolving  out  small  portions  of 
cartilage  which  thus  remained  in  part, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  time. — 
Both  portions  then,  probably,  continue  to 
furnish  food  for  the  plant,  until  the  bone 
finally  crumbles  quite  away.  Thejirst 
effect  is  doubtless  owing  in  a  gi'eat  degree 
to  the  cartilage,  as  that  is  most  soluble. 

Having  thus  settled  the  question  as  to 
the  value  of  bones,  we  proceed  to  consid¬ 
er  the  various  modes  of  applying  tliem  to 
the  soil,  with  reference  to  their  effect  up¬ 
on  crops.  The  old  plan  was  to  plow  in 
the  bones  whole;  applied  in  this  way,  | 


tie.  A  chemical  examinalion  will  show 
that  it  has  been  slowly  dissolving,  and 
yielding  its  various  constituents  to  supply 
the  wants  of  plants.  The  roots  of  any 
plant  which  can  reach  such  a  bone,  will 
twine  around  it,  insert  themselves  into 
its  cavities,  and  show  in  every  way,  how 
eager  they  are  for  the  food  which  it  af¬ 
fords  them.  The  decomposition  ofwhole 
bones  being  so  gradual,  and  it  being  diffi  ¬ 
cult  to  distribute  them  equally  so  that  all 
of  the  plants  might  feel  the  influence, 
it  was  necessary  to  apply  large  quantities; 
from  70  to  100  bushels  accordingly  was 
not  an  uncommon  dressing  for  an  acre. 

At  this  rate,  all  of  the  bones  available 
to  the  farmer,  would  not  go  far  toward 
manuringhisland,  anditbecame  desirable 
to  de  vise  some  more  economical  method 
of  application.  This  was  found  in  crush¬ 
ed  or  ground  bones.  They  are  now  in 
Great  Britain  used  in  various  stages  of 
fineness;  inch,  half  inch,  and  dust,  are 
three  of  the  more  common  descriptions. 
Bone  dus*  is  the  most  active  and  the  most 
speedy  in  its  effects,  so  that  a  smaller 
quantity  than  that  of  the  other  kinds  will 
produce  an  equal  benefit  to  the  crop. — ■ 
Being  so  fine  it  decomposes  more  readily, 
and  therefore  is  not  as  lasting.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  better  economy  in  its  use, 
for  it  lasts  a  long  time,  even  in  a  minute 
state  of  division ;  8  or  10  bushels  doing 
more  good  than  70  or  80  bushels  of  whole 
bones.  Being  powdered  the  dust  can  be 
sown  evenly  over  the  surface,  either  by 
hand  or  machine,  or  can  be  deposited  in 
drills.  A  small  quantity  thus  put  on  at 
short  intervals,  keeps  the  land  constantly 
well  suiiplied  with  as  little  waste  as  ])os- 
sible;  it  is  also,  by  this  system,  always 
retained  near  the  surface,  and  within  thd 
reach  of  roots. 

If  the  dust  or  crushed  bones  be  heaped 
up  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  required 
for  use,  and  covered  with  earth,  a  heating 
and  fermentation  takes  place  which  pre- 
pai'es  for  a  more  speedy  decomposition, 
and  consequent  fertilizing  action  in  the 
soil.  It  is  also  found  a  very  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  mix  with  fermenting  yard  manure 
when  it  is  intended  to  apply  bone  dust 
broadcast  and  plow  it  in. 

From  the  mention  which  has  been 
made  of  nitrogen  and  of  phosphates  in 
the  grain  of  our  crops,  it  might  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  this  manure  is  especially  ad¬ 
apted  to  the  increase  of  that  part,  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  England  has  amply  proved 
this  to  be  the  fact. 

There  are  now  several  mills  where 
bones  are  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Meriden  and  Middletown,  Ct.  I  have 
been  informed  during  the  past  season,  that 
ten  ^^ushels  of  bone  dust  from  these  mills, 
per  abre^  brings  up  much  ofthe  worn-out 
land  in  tlu^t  vicinity  at  once,  enabling  it 
to  bear  as  ihuch  Indian  corn  as  when  it 
was  first  broken  up  from  the  virgin  torestY 
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Paring  Plow, 

The  annexed  cut  represents  a 
plow  used  for  paring  turf-lands  pre¬ 
paratory  to  burning.  The  share  is 
thin  and  hat,  made  of  wrought  iron, 
steel-edged.  It  has  a  lock-coulter 
in  the  centre,  and  short  coulters  on 
the  outside  edge  of  each  wing  of  the 


"  share,  cutting  the  turf  as  it  moves 


along  into  two  strips  about  one  foot 
wide,  and  as  deep  as  may  be  required. 
[paring  plow]  After  the  turf  is  paired  offin  strips, 

the  hands  follow  with  sharp  spades  and  cut  it  into  suitable  lengths,  say  of  two  or 
three'feet.  These  pieces  are  then  thrown  into  heaps,  and  after  drying,  they  are  burn¬ 
ed,  and  the  ashes  spread  broad-cast  on  the  lands.  Pairing  and  burning  is  a  very 
ameliorating  process  for  stiff,  clayey  soils ;  it  changes  the  mechanical  texture,  and 
renders  them  friable  and  suitable  for  cultivation.  Light  sandy  soils  should  not  be 
burnt. — A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.'s  Catalogue. 


I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  this  report,  as 
it  only  agrees  with  the  results  obtained  in 
numberless  cases  abroad. 

There  is  yet  another  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  method  of  applying  bones,  a  notice  of 
which  must  be  deferred  till  my  next  com¬ 
munication.  John  P.  Norton. 


The  Cotton  IjOU«o. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Term.  State  Agriculturist : 

Gentlemen — In  the  February  No.  1842 
of  your  periodical  I  observe  a  letter  from 
“Your  Patron,”  who  hails  from  Shelby 
Co.,  Tennessee,  in  which  he  states  that 
“the  louse”  was  very  destructive  to  Cot¬ 
ton  in  that  region,  last  spring  : — “nearly 
every  planter,”  to  use  his  language,  “lost 
their  stand  of  cotton  by  them.”  lie  adds, 
“  Any  information  respecting  their  origin 
will  be  thankfully  received.” 

Now  I  claim  not  to  be  one  ofyour  expe¬ 
rienced  cori’espondcnts,  of  whom  alone 
“Your  Patron”  asks  information ;  but  I 
\Vill,  nevertheless,  venture  to  predict  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  “  the  louse” 
will  not  be  had  in  our  day  and  generation. 
However  ungrateful  such  a  prediction 
may  be  to  our  curiosity  to  learn  whether 
the  “  red  ant”  or  the  “  lady  bug”  or  some 
other  bug  deposits  the  egg  from  which 
the  troublesome  insects  spring,  I  think  it 
of  far  more  importance  to  the  planter  to 
know  by  what  means  he  can  defend  the 
cotton  plant  from  its  destructive  pi'open- 
eities.  Under  this  impression  I  will  state 
some  facts  which  have  come  under  my 
observation,  or  otherwise  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  and  the  plan  which  those  facts 
seem  to  me  to  suggest  for  guarding  against 
its  ravages. 

The  time  when  I  first  saw  the  cotton 
louse  was  in  the  spring  of  1837.  I  culti¬ 
vated  the  best  quality  of  upland  in  the 
country.  The  g-rowth  on  it  before  it  was 
cleared  was  most  hickory  trees :  it  was 
fresh,  and  consequently  light  and  mellow, 
and  in  the  most  favorable  condition  to 
ensure  a  good  “stand,”  to  use  a  technic¬ 
ality  of  the  planters.  (F or  be  it  known 
and  remembered,  that  however  bitter  and 
incorrigible  the  prejudice  which  many  of 
this  class  in  society  cherish  against  some 
others,  but  especially  the  lawyers,  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  routine  of  business  on 
a  plantation,  knows  that  planters  are,  like 
lawyers,  compelled  ex  necessitute  rei  to  use 
technicalities  too.)  When  my  cotton 
came  up  it  presented  as  fine  a  stand  as  I 
ever  saw.  The  grass  and  weeds  came 
up,  not  “few  and  far  between,”  with  it. 
It  continued  to  flourish  till  “  scraping 
time”  (to  use  another  technicality,)  viz: 
about  the  last  of  April,  when  the  hoe  is 
used  in  scraping  away  the  grass  and  weeds 
and  surplus  plants,  so  as  to  leave  those 
plants  which  are  selected  and  left  to  grow, 
clean  and  at  the  proper  distance  from 
each  other.  A  few  days  after  I  com¬ 
menced  the  scraping  I  discovered  that  the 
cotton  plants,  which  had  been  cleaned  by 
this  process,  were  wilting  and  dying  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
plow  them  up  and  re-plant,  •'although  I 
had  pursued  my  usual  plan  of  leaving  two 
or  thee  plants  in  each  place  or  hill  to  in¬ 
sure  a  sufficient  stand.  Having  never 
seen  the  cotton  louse,  nor  witnessed  its 


ravages,  I  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  so  strange  a  circumstance  as  was  then 
presented  to  my  view  : — the  cotton  which 
had  been  cleaned  was  nearly  all  dying, 
while  that  which  had  not  been  scraped 
appeared  to  be  green  and  flourishing.  A 
gentleman  who  had  witnessed  the  ravages 
of  these  insects  a  year  ortwopreviouslyin 
Alabama,  directed  my  attention  to  them 
on  my  cotton.  I  could,  after  this,  very 
easily  account  for  the  wilting  and  dying 
condition  of  that  which  had  been  scraped. 
I  had  laid  off  my  cotton  rows  four-and-a- 
half  feet  apart — the  usual  distance — and 
ploughed  out  the  middles  so  as  to  convert 
the  entire  surface  of  the  field  into  beds  or 
ridges,  upon  which  the  seed  were  sown. 
The  hoe  was  preceded  by  the  plough 
which  was  run  on  each  side  of  the  row 
of  cotton  Avith  the  bar  next  to  the  cotton 
in  order  to  lessen  the  labor  of  scraping 
Avitli  the  hoe.  By  which  operation  all 
the  Aveeds  and  grass  in  the  middle  of  the 
row  were  covered  up.  The  hoe  folloAv- 
ed  cleaning  out  the  roAV  and  leaving  the 
plants  from  one  to  three  in  number  atthe 
intervals  of  from  eighteen  to  twent-four 
inches,  so  that  not  a  particle  of  vegetable 
matter  Avas  left  upon  the  ground  save  the 
cotton  plants  thus  selected.  The  insects 
were  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
having  no  other  vegetable  matter  upon 
which  to  support  their  ephemeral  exis¬ 
tence,  they  collected  in  croAvds  on  the 
nether  sides  of  the  leaves  of  the-  plants 
and  very  soon  sucked  all  the  juice  out  of 
them,  causing  them  to  appear’  dry  and 
parched  as  if  blasted  by  the  application  of 
fire.  At  the  same  time  the  process  of 
scraping  had  necessarily  taken  some  of 
the  earth  from  about  th'&  roots  of  the  plants 
and  left  the  tender  stems  exposed  to  the 
heat  ofthe  sun,  and  the  cold  of  the  nights. 
What  Avonder,  then,  that  such  tender 
plants  should  die  as  they  did  ? 

On  the  contrary  Avhere  the  grass  and 
Aveeds  were  not  destroyed  these  protect¬ 
ed  the  cotton  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
destructive  poAvers  of  the  insects  by  af¬ 
fording  them  the  means  of  subsistence  — 
Upon  examining  the  fields  of  others  I 
found  that  those  AvhoAvere  “in  the  grass” 
had  no  difficulty  in  securing  good  stands 
of  cotton.  My  subsequent  observations, 
especially  those  Avhich  I  have  made  last 
spring  Avhen  the  insects  destroyed  many 
crops  in  this  country,  have  confirmed  me 
in  this  opinion  Avhich  I  formed  in  1837, 


that  vegetable  matter  in  the  form  of  grass 
and  Aveeds  must  be  left  in  the  field  for 
the  insects  to  subsist  upon  as  a  protection 
to  the  cotton  until  they  disappear,  Avhich 
they  usually  do  early  in  the  month  of  June. 

But  hoAV  is  this  to  be  done  Avithout  en¬ 
dangering  the  crop  by  getting  “in  the 
grass,”  as  the  planters  say?  I  ansAver, 
very  easily.  Instead  of  ploAving  up  the 
ground  entirely  into  ridges,  make  the  ridg¬ 
es  Avith  about  four  furrows,  leaving  balks 
betAveen  them  untouched  by  the  pIoAV  un¬ 
til  all  danger  from  the  louse  shall  have 
ceased.  Keep  the  cotton  roAV  clean  of 
weeds  and  grass,  in  the  meantime,  and 
cut  up  as  small  a  number  as  possible  of 
the  plants.  After  the  louse  disappears 
ploAV  up  the  balks,  and  thin  the  cotton  as 
desired;  and  I  think  there,  will  be,  gener¬ 
ally,  as  good  a  stand  as  the  planter  may 
AA'ant.  I  Avas  informed  last  summer  by  a 
gentleman  Avho  has  been  planting  cotton 
in  this  State  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
that  this  Avas  the  plan  that  Avas  adopted 
successfully,  by  the  planters  upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago  against  the  snails  or 
grasshoppers  (I  do  not  recollect  which,) 
Avhich  Avere  then  as  destructive  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  plant  as  is  the  louse  of  the  present 
day,  if  not  more  so. 

Should  this  plan  fail  in  securing  a  stand 
of  cotton,  another  consequence  highly 
beneficial  to  the  planter  must  result  from 
it : — it  will  prevent  his  land  from  Avashing 
so  much  as  it  otherwise  would.  To  pre¬ 
vent  his  land  from  Avashing  is  a  matter 
that  should  receive  the  most  studious  at¬ 
tention  of  eA^ery  one  Avho  plants  cotton  on 
upland.  Respectfully  yours, 

Leavis  M.  Garrett. 


lutci'cstiiig  to  Cotton  CJroAvcrs. 

The  subjoined  communication  from  an 
esteemed  friend  and  occasional  correspon¬ 
dent,  Avill  commend  itself  to  our  agricul¬ 
tural  readers.  They  are,  of course,  better 
judges  than  we  are,  of  the  value  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  “  D.”  To  us  they 
appear  plausible. — Memphis  Enquirer. 

Panola  Cy.  (Miss.)  Jan.  26, 
Mr.  Editor — It  is  usual  for  Cotton 
groAvers  to  sun  their  Cotton  as  they  gath¬ 
er  it,  and  then  gin  it  as  early  as  possible. 
This,  according  to  my  judgement  and 
experience,  is  clearly  wrong.  Cotton 
should  never  be  sunned,  unless  it  be  such 
as  has  been  gathered  quite  AvetAvith  rain; 
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nor  should  il  be  ginned  until  it  has  been  I 
heated. 

Heat  diffuses  oil,  and  we  know  there  is 
a  large  quantity  in  cotton  seed.  Now, 
sir,  put  it  together  as  you  gather  it,  both 
morning  and  evening,  and  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  to  make  it  heat.  This  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  the  oil  in  the  seed  is  diffused 
throughout  the  lint — for  it  cannot  evap¬ 
orate.  When  it  remains  in  this  situation 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  spoil  the  seed, 
the  cotton  should  be  then  thrown  up  and 
cooled.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let 
it  turn  blue  *. — this,  however,  is  not  so  easi¬ 
ly  done  as  you  might  suppose. 

The  process  of  turning  over  and  throw¬ 
ing  up  will  likely  have  to  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times  before  the  seed  are  entirely 
spoiled.  The  trouble  of  overturning  and 
tossing  it  up  in  the  cotton  or  gin  house, 
is  not  greater  than  sunning  it  on  a  scaffold. 
By  this  process  you  gain  the  weight  of  the 
oil  which  is  diffused  throughout  the  lint, 
Avhich  gives  the  cotton  the  oily  gold  color 
which  is  desirable,  and  also  that  elasticity 
and  adhesive  quality,  like  wool,  which 
never  fails  to  enhance  its  value. 

But,  sir,  thei-e  are  other  advantages 
growing  out  of  this  operation:  the  gin 
will  pick  at  least  one-sixth  faster,  and 
clean  the  seed  much  cleaner  when  the 
cotton  has  thus  been  compressed  togeth¬ 
er  ;  and  instead  of  cutting  off  short  par¬ 
ticles,  as  is  always  the  case  when  the  cot¬ 
ton  is  open  and  fresh,  the  saws  take  it  off 
in  large  flakes,  thereby  making  the  staple 
longer  and  stronger. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  his  early  cot- 
outweighs,  and  has  a  better  staple 
than  his  late  cotton;  and  he  also  knows 
that  the  earlier  it  is  gathered  after  it  opens 
the  better.  Now,  sir,  these  facts  show 
the  correctness  of  my  theory  ;  for  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  sun  and  rains  evaporates  the 
oil  from  the  seed  and  makes  the  lint  short 
and  light. 

Farmers  should  secure  in  diy  weather 
and  from  evening  pickings,  in  a  house  to 
itself,  or  a  portion  of  the  gin,  sufficient  of  i 
dry,  good  cotton,  to  make  seed,  but  the 
balance  of  their  crop  they  should  be  sure 
to  subject  to  the  process  of  heating  and 
cooling  in  the  shade.  It  is  said  that  the 
British  East  India  cotton  is  vastly  inferi¬ 
or  to  ours  at  present.  If  we  can  make 
our  cotton  still  better,  the  danger  from 
that  quarter  will  be  lessened. 

Eesaj-s  on  various  Subjects  of  Practical 
Fannin  j;. 

BY  EDMUND  RUFFIN,  of  Va. 

No.  1. — On  Draining. 

Observations  on  the  Gc7ieral  Subject.  ^ 

The  draining  of  superfluous  and  hurt-  I 
ful  water  from  arable  land,  is  one  of  the  | 
most  general  and  important  requisites  of  j 
agriculture.  Yet  no  other  operation  of  ! 
general  utility  and  importance  in  farming 
is  so  little  understood,  or  so  generally 
neglected.  The  dryness  of  our  climate, 
and  the  general  sandy  and  pervious  tex¬ 
ture  of  our  soils  and  sub-soils,  (permitting 
the  natural  discharge  of  surplus  water  j 
by  filtration,)  leave  much  less  necessity 
for  draining  in  this  region  than  exists  in 


countries  like  Britain,  having  a  moister 
climate,  less  influence  of  the  sun,  and  also 
in  general  more  clayey  soils  and  subsoils, 
too  close  in  texture  to  permit  the  descent 
and  escape  of  surface  water  by  filtration. 
Still,  comparatively  exempt  as  may  be 
our  lands  from'the  necessity  for  drainage 
in  general,  much  of  the  small  proportion 
for  which  it  is  required,  and  for  which  the 
execution  would  be  highly  profitable  to 
the  farmer,  is  still  left  without  any  effi¬ 
cient  attempt  for  relief,  or  the  attempt¬ 
ed  drainage  has  been  so  erroneous  in  plan, 
or  imperfect  in  performance,  that  the  la¬ 
bor  has  been  of  very  little  benefit — and 
in  many  cases  the  cause  of  actual  difficul¬ 
ty,  and  of  much  increased  cost  to  subse¬ 
quent  and  better  directed  operations. — 
Small  as  is  the  proportion  of  lower  lands 
of  Virginia  which  require  artificial  drain¬ 
ing,  there  are  but  few  farms  on  which 
there  is  not  more  or  less  of  even  the  cul¬ 
tivated  (and  supposed  dry)  land  injured 
by  superfluous  water ;  and  which  injuri¬ 
ous  water  can  be  removed  not  only  bene¬ 
ficially,  but  profitably  in  every  sense. 

If  rain  water  remains  in  standing  pools 
in  depressions  of  the  surface  of  land,  or 
any  soil  too  close  in  texture  to  permit  the 
escape  of  water  by  filtration,  and  with  a 
surface  too  level  for  the  excess  to  flow  off 
— or  if  springs,  or  streams,  flow  over  the 
surface  of  any  ground — all  persons  would 
deem  it  necessary  to  remove  the  water  by 
drainage.  And  for  such  ends,  it  would 
often  be  deemed  sufficient  merely  to  draw 
oft' the  excess  of  water  by  open  ditches 
leading  to  some  lower  place  of  discharge. 
Even  these  ditches  are  usually  rude  in 
construction,  imperfectly  placed,  and 
therefore  costly  to  maintain,  and  of  bad 
operation  withal.  But  no  regard  is  usu¬ 
ally  paid  to  the  numerous  other  cases  of 
subterraneous  or  under-water  injuring 
the  surface-soil  and  its  productions,  tho’ 
not  actually  oozing  out  at  any  time  on  the 
surface,  in  visible  fluid ;  and  the  farmer 
is  content  to  till  such  ground  to  obtain 
less  than  half  the  proper  and  available  pro¬ 
ducts.  Indeed,  the  best  artificial  drinage 
in  this  country,  in  numerous  cases,  falls 
far  short  of  attaining  the  perfect  end 
sought  for  or  which  is  desirable.  This 
must  often  be  the  case,  not  only  because 
ofthe  occasional  deficiency  ofknowledge, 
and  of  errors  of  judgement  and  of  the 
plans  of  even  judicious  drainers — but  also 
because  our  low  priced  lands  and  their 
products  will  not,  by  the  increased  profits, 
always  remunerate  the  costs  of  the  most 
perfect  and  effectual  drainage.  But  tho’ 
it  is  not  always  possible,  and,  if  possible, 
might  not  be  profitable  or  desirable,  to 
drain  all  wet  lands  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  it  is  essential  to  the  best  profit, 
on  almost  every  farm,  that  much  more 
draing  shall  be  executed — and  also  that 
the  modes  adopted  sliall  lie  both  cheaper 
and  more  eft’ectual  than  those  most  usual¬ 
ly  employed,  or  recommended. 

In  one  of  the  latest  European  treatise 
on  this  subject,  republished  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  (embraced  in  the  “Book  of  the 
Farm,”)  draining  is  defined  as  the  “art of 
rendering  land  not  only  so  free  of  mois¬ 
ture  as  that  no  superfluous  water  shall  re¬ 
main  in  it,  but  that  no  water  shall  remain 


in  it  so  long  as  to  injure  or  even  retard 
the  healthy  growth  of  plants  required  for 
the  use  of  man  and  beast  ”  Now  this  is 
a  correct  definition  o{‘ perfect  drainage. — 
But  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  if  to  be 
attained  by  art,  and  by  the  outlay  of  la¬ 
bor  and  money,  would  be  too  costly  in 
many  situations,  and  for  almost  all  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  the  work  just  quoted  from,  ca¬ 
ses  are  stated  of  different  profitable  drain¬ 
ages  having  been  executed  at  prices  rising 
above  £5  the  Scotish  acre,  (equal  to  $20 
or  more  for  the  English  and  American 
acre;)  and  the  author  supposes  that  £7 
the  acre  might  be  well  afforded.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  argument  to  show  that  no  such 
expensive  drainage  would  be  justified  by 
the  profits  on  our  cheap  lands,  and  in  or¬ 
dinary  cases;  and  that  it  would  be  pref¬ 
erable  here  to  adopt  cheaper  and  less  per¬ 
fect  modes — or,  in  some  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  cases,  to  omit  the  drainage,  and  lose 
the  use  of  the  land  altogether.* 

The  want  of  sufficient  draining  not  only 
increases  the  labors,  and  lessens  the  pro¬ 
ducts,  of  more  or  less  land  on  every  farm, 
but  the  healthiness  of  such  localities  i.s 
necessarily  impaired.  The  excess  of  w'a- 
ter,  whether  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
land,  or  reaching  it  from  below  by  capil¬ 
lary  attraction,  in  either  case  is  stagnant, 
and  hurtful  to  the  plants  which  are  root¬ 
ed  in  such  ground,  and  to  the  residents 
who  breathe  the  air  contaminated  by  the 
exhalations  from  the  evaporating  excess 
of  water.  The  draining  of  a  country  con¬ 
duces  to  its  healthfulness  more  than  any 
other  means;  and  the  benefits  on  this 
score  would  usually  remunerate  the  prop¬ 
er  costs  and  judiciously  directed  labors  of 
drainage  even  if  there  were  no  other  prof¬ 
its. 

There  is  still  another  important  bene¬ 
fit  following  draining,  in  the  improvement 
of  the  temperature  and  warmth  of  the 
soils.  It  is  a  well  known  scientific  fact 
that  evaporation  produces  cold.  The 


*In  the  last  No.  (for  .Tune  1850,)  of  the 
“American  Agriculturist”  of  New  York,  there 
is  an  editorial  article  on  under-draining,  in  which 
are  the  following  passages: — “The  expense  of 
thorough  under-draining  in  England,  a  few  years 
since,  was  from  £7  to  £10,  and  even  £12  the 
acre;  but  owing  to  recent  improvements  and 
facilities  in  the  mode  of  doing  it,  and  procuring 
materials,  the  cost  is  reduced  to  about  £4  or 
£5,  ($20  to  $25, )a  point  beyond  which  itwould 
seem  scarcely  to  admit  of  being  lessened,”  &c. 
The  writer  thereupon  estimates  that  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  increased  costs  “  need  not  add  more 
than  20  to  30  per  cent,  to  the  English  prices. — 
This  may  make  the  cost  of  draining,  from  $25  to 
.$35  per  acre — possibly,  in  some  instances,  $40 
If  the  result  should  prove  that  wo  can  double 
the  cropjon  such  fields,  there  are  millions  of  acres 
of  land  in  this  country  that  will  this  moment  jus¬ 
tify  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  thorough  drain¬ 
ing,  Ac.” — I  di.s.sent  entirely  from,  this  recom¬ 
mendation.  The  writer  is  referring  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  plan  of  thorough  draining. of  surface  water 
only,  (not  springs,)  and  by  the  costly  English 
appliances  of  tiles,  pipes,  &c.  To  justify  and 
remunerate  such  expenses  as  would  thereby  be 
incurred,  there  should  not  only  bo  greater  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  improvement  than  the  soils  and  cli¬ 
mate  of  this  country  often  present,  and  higher 
prices  of  land  and  its  products  than  even  those  of 
New  York,  but  the  further  coHditioii  that  the 
costly  improvement  shall  be  both  eSectiial  and 
permanent. 
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wetter  any  ground  is,  the  greater  is  the 
evaporation  therefrom,  and  consequently 
the  colder  the  soil,  and  the  atmosphere 
immediately  overlying  the  soil.  Every 
farmer  knows  that  on  damp  spots  of  his 
fields,  seeds  cannot  be  planted  except  at 
great  hazard,  until  late  in  spring.  The 
injurious  effects  of  cold,  or  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  are  manifest  until  near  mid-summer, 
or  even  later,  if  the  excess  of  subterrane¬ 
ous  moisture  remains  so  long.  The  seeds 
of  crops  are  there  slow  in  germinating,  if 
they  do  not  actually  rot.  The  plants  rise 
feebly,  grow  slowly,  and  ai’e  easily  and 
greatly  injured,,  and  many  desti'oyed  be¬ 
cause  of  their  unhealty  growth,  by  dep- 
redading  in.sects.  However  rich  maj^  be 
such  land,  and  though  no  excess  of  sur¬ 
face-water  shall  he  ever  visible,  and  the 
under  water  may  be  only  perceptible  in 
its  noxious  effects,  still  not  more  than  half 
products  will  be  reaped,  for  more  than  a 
double  expense  of  labor. 

The  production  of  cold  by  the  evapora- 
tioai  of  excessive  moisture  is  still  more 
obvious  in  the  greater  thickness  of  ice, 
and  more  destructive  effects  of  killing 
fro.sts,  on  low  lands  than  on  the  adjacent 
high  and  dry  hills  of  table  lands.  Such 
facts  are  familliar  to  every  fanner  who 
owns  land  of  bothkinds.  When  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  lowered  in  cold  nights  of 
spring,  so  as  barely  to  permit  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  freezing  on  the  high  land, 
the  ice  will  be  from  an  eighth  to  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  close  adjacent 
and  apparently  dry  low  ground.  Late 
spring  frosts  also,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
are  more  injurious  to  the  crops  of  low 
than  of  high  lands  adjacent.  The  great¬ 
er  degree,  of  cold  thus  produced  of  course 
is  in  and  immediately  over  the  wettest 
spots,  evaporating  the  most  water.  But 
by  the  motion  and  intenningling  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  temperature  is  somewhat 
equalized  over  all  the  contiguous  low  land; 
and  thereby  the  parts  most  perfectly 
drained  are  injured  t)y  the  cold  produced 
by  evaporation  from  the  wettest.  And 
thus  the  want  of  draining  on  one  farm 
may  serve  to  lower  tlie  temperature  and 
injure  the  climate,  as  well  as  to  effect  the 
healthfulness,  of  the  adjacent  farms. 

To  treat  thoroughly  the  extensive  sub¬ 
ject  of  dsaining  in  all  its  branches,  the 
principles,  and  the  practice,  would  fill  a 
volume.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to 
attempt  such  a  task.  Sundry  e.xtensive 
treatise  on  this  subject  have  already'  been 
published  by  European  authors;  and  de-  I 
fective  as  they  all  are,  as  guides  for  in- | 
struction  in  practice,  and  for  the  different  I 
condition  of  our  country  cspeciady,  thej' 
may  he  read  with  much  advantage  by  all  | 
who  desire  to  study  thorougly  the  tlicorv 
or  the  principles  of  draining.  But  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  because  of  the  difference  of  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  different  lands — or 
because  the  scient  ific  authors  were  defi¬ 
cient  in  knowledge  and  experience  of 
practical  operations,  I  have  met  with  no 
such  treatise  that  would  guide  a  learner 
to  the  desired  end  of  successful  practice. 
And  thus  it  happens,  that  though  the  the¬ 
ory,  or  scientific  principles  of  draining, 
(and  especially  of  under-draining,)  may 
be  correctly  learned  from  anyone  of  sun¬ 


dry  elaborate  treatise,  none  of  their  au¬ 
thors  have  succeeded  in  applying  the 
theoretical  principles  to  safe  practice. — 
From  my  own  long  experience,  and  espe¬ 
cially  from  my  many  errors  and  conse¬ 
quent  failures,  I  have  learned  that  the  in¬ 
structions  of  these  authors  for  laying  cov¬ 
ered  drains  can  never  lead  to  successful 
results,  in  this  region  at  least,  without  the 
appliance  of  precautions  and  safe-guards 
which  they  have  not  mentioned  as  being 
requisite.  If  a  young  farmer  were  to  be¬ 
gin  and  prosecute  the  laying  of  covered 
drains,  with  all  the  aid  the  directions  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  works  ofThaer,  Johnston, 
Stephens,  and  other  European  authors 
of  the  highest  authority,  his  expenses 
would  be  twice  as  great  as  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  successful  results,  and  yet  suc¬ 
cess  would  be  rarely  attained.  Indeed, 
such  instructions  faithfully  but  blindly 
obeyed,  would  be  more  sure  to  lead  to  loss 
and  failure,  than  would  the  absence  of  all 
such  instructions  to  a  thinking  and  judi¬ 
cious  learner,  who  would  study  by  experi¬ 
ment,  and  establish  truths  by  his  early 
failures,  and  the  investigation  of  their 
causes. 

My  proposed  task  is  much  more  humble 
than  to  write  a  complete  treatise  on  drain¬ 
ing.  But  yet  it  may  be  more  useful  than 
works  of  much  greater  pretensions  and 
higher  authority,  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country;  and  especially  to  those  of  the 
tide-water  region,  to  which  my  draining 
labors  and  experience  have  been  confined. 
For  though  the  pifinciples  of  draining  are 
uniform  and  invariable,  yet  the  circum¬ 
stances  causing  the  want  of  draining  vary 
greatly  with  the  differences  of  geological 
formation  of  different  localities;  and  the 
featui-es  of  the  tide  water  region,  in  regard 
to  geological  formation,  character  and  dip 
ofthe  strata,  &c.,  are  very  different  from 
those  ofthe  parts  of  Europe  which  have 
furnished  most  of  the  examples,  and  sub¬ 
jects  for  application,  to  European  authors 
and  scientific  drainers. 

The  superfluous  and  therefore  hurtful 
water,  Irom  which  land  requires  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  draining  operations,  is  the  whole 
excess  beyond  the  quantity  of  moisture 
needed  for  the  most  healthy  growth  of 
the  crops.  It  is  either  surface-tvater — sup¬ 
plied  to  the  surface  of  the  field  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  clouds,  in  rain,  (or  snow,) 
— or  remotely  from  I'ains  or  springs,  flow¬ 
ing  from  higher  and  perhaps  remote  lands, 
and  which  pass  over  in  streams,  some¬ 
times  swolen  and  overflowing  for  short 
times  ;  or  it  is  subterraneous,  ox  binder -iva- 
ter.  proceeding  from  springs,  and  reaching 
first  the  lower  earth,  and  subsequently 
the  surface,  by  capillary  attraction  of  the 
earth  only,  if  the  water  be  in  small  quan¬ 
tity,  or  in  oozes — or  springs  bursting  out, ^ 
in  large  quantity.  The  remedy  for  the 
evil  of  surface  water,  (for  this  country  at 
least,)  will  always  be  best  provided  in 
surface  or  open  drains,  including  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  ordinary  ploughed  water-fur- 
rows  and  the  largest  stream-ditches.  Un- 
dcr-Vv’ater  will  generally  be  best  I'cmoved 
by  covered  drains.  But  exceptions  to  both 
these  general  rules  will  be  lound  in  prac¬ 
tice,  according  to  variations  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  ofthe  supply  of  water,  the 


[  texture  of  the  soil,  and  the  shape  of  its  sur¬ 
face.  The  whole  subject  then  will  be 
treated  in  the  two  divisions,  of  injury 
from  surface-water,  and  that  from  under¬ 
water,  and  the  respective  remedies  for 
both. 

[To  be  continued.'] 


JKur-Stonc  Mill. 


Every  day  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  practice  to  feed  stock  upon  meal 
rather  than  corn.  Close  observers  have 
long  since  been  satisfied  that  it  is  true 
economy,  because  it  is  not  only  a  great 
saving  in  quantity  of  food,  but  the  animals 
may  be  kept  in  better  health  and  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  somewhat  more  troublesome, 
but  the  extra  labor  is  most  amply  i*epaid. 
To  all  who  have  waterpower  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  it  is  the  true  policy  to  set  up  mills 
for  plantation  use ;  to  those  who  have 
not,  the  Bur-stone  Mill  is  a  substitute  that 
planters  should  hail  with  welcome. 

It  is  adapted  to  gifinding  all  kinds  of 
grain,  and  was  more  particulai'ly  de¬ 
signed  for  the  large  plantations  of  the 
South,  where  mills  propelled  by  water 
are  not  often  to  be  met  with.  By  the 
Bur-stone  Mill,  from  two.and  ahalf  to  five 
bushels  may  be  gi-ound  per  hour. — Eds. 

What  €ow8  shoaltl  Farmers  Keep  ? 

What  are  the  qualities  necessary  to 
constitute  a  good  cow?  A  good  milker 
alone  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  make  a 
good  cow  ;  neither  does  a  good  breeder, 
nor  a  good  feeder.  It  is  these  three  quali¬ 
ties  combined  that  make  the  cow.  Give 
us  a  cow  that  is  good  for  milk — quality  as 
as  well  as  quantity  considered— that 
when  properly  bred  to  good  bulls  will  in¬ 
variably  produce  good  calves,  and  one 
that,  when  dried  of  her  milk,  will,  with 
proper  care  and  attention,  take  on  flesh 
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rapidly  and  even— and,  for  one,  we  rest, 
for  a  while  at  least,  satisfied.  And  till 
we  can  rai.se  up  an  entire  herd  of  cows, 
each  one  of  which  shall  possess  these  ex¬ 
cellencies,  our  aim  shall  be  to  advance  in 
improvement  till  we  can  accomplish  our 
object. 

To  possess  the  first  of  these  qualities, 
a  cow  should  have  a  fine  head,  a  little 
wide  above  the  eyes,  but  quite  small  be¬ 
low,  and  appear  somewhat  long.  Her 
nose  should  be  of  a  rich  yellow  color,  or 
at  all  events  not  black  ;  (we  do  not  know 
of  any  full  blooded  stock,  of  any  breed, 
with  black  noses,  but  frequently  appear 
on  stock  as  high  bred  as  fifteen-sixteenths.) 
Her  neck  should  be  very  small  where  it 
joins  thejhead,  but  widening  anddeepniiig 
as  it  approaches  the  shoulders  and  bris¬ 
kets.  Her  udder  should  be  of  good  size, 
well  covered  with  long,  soft  hair,  and  not 
inclined  to  freshness;  large  milk  veins, 
and  small  delicate  horns — they  may  be 
long  in  some  breeds,  but  they  should  be 
fine,  and  she  should  have  a  yellow  skin. 

To  be  a  good  breeder,  she  should,  in 
the  first  place,  be  descended  from  good 
stock,  and  the  farther  back  you  can  trace 
her  from  good  stock  the  better.  She 
should  possess  all  the  before-mentioned 
milking  qualities,  with  a  bi’oad  straight 
back,  wide  loins  and  hips,  long  deep  quar¬ 
ters,  round  ribs,  bones  small,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  her  size,  deep  and  full  brisket,  fore 
legs  wide  apart  and  short,  and  lastly,  she 
should  be  a  good  handler.  A  cow  that  is 
a  good  handler  will  also  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  produce  a  rich  milk  ;  and  if  a  first  rate 
handler,  and  possessing  the  before  rnen- 
i,ioned  qualities,  she  will  be  invariably  a 
good  feeder.  This  handling  quality  is, 
or  has  been,  too  much  overlooked  by 
breeders  and  judges  of  cattle  shows.  We 
should  not  think  of  purchasing  a  cow  for 
milk,  stock  or  beef,  Avithout  knowing  her 
to  be  a  good  handler. — American  Farmer. 


ITIethod  of  distiugnishiug  between  Itlavl 
and  Clay,  and  other  ISoils. 

Take  a  specimen  and  dry  it,  pour  a  few 
drops  of  muriatic  acid  on  it,  or  strong 
vinegar,  which  is  most  readily  obtained, 
if  elFei'vescence  ensues,  it  shows  that  the 
carbonate  of  lime  is  present,  if  clay,  no 
such  result  will  be  visible  ;  you  will  also 
in  the  first  case  distinctly  detect  a  strong 
odor  of  burnt  shells.  If  you  Avish  to  test 
Avhether  the  marl  is  rich  or  not,  it  may  be 
done  by  the folloAving  sinjple  process: — 
take  a  piece  of  the  marl  of  Avhich  you 
wish  toknoAvthe  strength,  dry  it,  pulver¬ 
ize  it,  and  Aveigh  it  accurately;  put  it  in 
a  glass  vessel,  and  add  muriatic  acid  sIoav- 
ly,  until  all  effervescence  ceases,  then  fil¬ 
ter  the  liquid  through  blotting  paper,  ad¬ 
ding  water  to  what  remains  in  the  filter  ; 
you  then  have  a  pei'fectly  transparent  flu¬ 
id,  Avhich  is  the  muriatic  of  lime ;  now 
by  adding  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of 
potash,  a  chemical  decomposition  takes 
place.  In  this  Avay  the  muriatic  acid  for¬ 
ming  the  muriate  of  lime,  having  a  much 
greater  affinity  for  the  potash,  leaves  the 
lime  and  combines  Avilh  the  potash,  form¬ 
ing  the  muriate  of  potash,  Avhich  is  a  so¬ 
luble  salt.  The  carbonic  acid,  in  connex¬ 
ion  Avith  the  potash,  also  having  a  greater 


affinity  for  the  lime,  leaves  the  potash  or 
combines  Avith  the  lime,  forming  a  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  (or  the  essence  of  marl) 
Avhich  being  unsoluble  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  forming  a  thick  sediment, 
Avhich  is  filtered,  dried,  and  weighed,  the 
result  of  Avhich  will  give  you  the  quality  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  Avhich  is  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  marl.  As  this  mode  may  not 
be  practical  enough  for  all,  there  is  an¬ 
other  more  simple  method ;  having  dried 
a  specimen,  pulverize  and  weigh  it,  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  action  of  muriatic  acid ;  as  in 
the  last  case  filter  the  mixture  dry  ;  Avhat 
remains  in  the  filter,  which  wilt  contain 
sand  and  other  impurities,  this  being 
Aveighed,  the  loss  of  the  first  Avcight  Avill 
give  you  the  percentage  of  carbonate  of 
lime  Avhich  has  been  separated  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  acid.  These  modes  of  anna- 
lysis  are  very  simple,  and  Avith  a  little,  at¬ 
tention  to  the  details,  any  one  can  readi¬ 
ly  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Mr. 
Ruffin’s  mode  of  annalysis  is  very  ex¬ 
peditious,  being  able,  by  a  simple  glass 
apparatus  Avhich  he  obtained  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  ascertain  accurately  in  three 
minutes,  the  exact  proportion  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime.  This  instrument  can  not  be 
explained  in  an  article  like  this.  It  is  on 
the  principle  of  gas,  displacing  its  bulk 
of  Avater,  by  alloAving  so  much  Avater  to 
so  much  of  the  marl  submitted  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  acid.  The  calculation  is  then 
made. 


Improving  Jjaiidi^. 

The  folloAving  is  a  valuable  statement 
respecting  raising  of  grass,  Avhich  is  taken 
from  an  agricultural  journal  Avhere  it  is 
attributed  to  an  old  experienced  practical 
farmer : 

“  I  Avill  take  an  old  piece  of  herds-grass, 
that  at  present  yields  less  than  half  a  ton 
of  hay  per  acre  ;  and  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  Avithout  breaking  up,  fresh  seeding, 
or  manuring  in  any  way  Avhatever,  I  Avill 
raise  the  crop  to  tAVO  and  a  half  tons  per 
acre  ;  and  this  I  Avill  do  by  merely  per¬ 
mitting  the  ci'op  to  stand  till  the  seed  are' 
ripe  enough  to  vegetate  before  cutting. 
By  moAving  the  seed  sooner  than  that,  the 
roots  bleed  and  die  out,  and  that  is  the 
reason  Avhy  a  second  crop  does  not  spring 
for  a  long  time  after.  I  once  purchased 
a  fifth  part  of  the  crop  of  timothy  on  one 
of  the  islands  in  the  DelaAvare,  with  the 
intention  of  cutting  my  lot  at  the  same 
time  the  other  purchasers,  cut  theirs ;  but 
I  was  called  from  home,  and  it  Avas  not 
done  until  the  seeds  Avould  vegetate.  I 
thought  my  hay  was  spoiled,  but  it  Avas 
preferred  to  that  of  all  others  for  horse- 
feed,  and,  behold  the  next  year  my  lot  of 
land  yielded  double  the  crop  of  the  others; 
and  at  the  end  of  five  years,  it  had  in¬ 
creased  to  tAvo  and  a  half  tons  per  acre, 
having  overgroAvn  all  other  grasses — -a 
uniform  crop  of  five  feet  in  height,  and 
preferred  before  all  others  at  the  market. 
Since  then,  I  have  never  cut  timothy  un¬ 
til  the  seed  Avould  just  vegetate ;  and  1 
Avould  take  a  poor  field  that  shoAvsonly  a 
fcAV  spears  of  timothy  groAving  in  it,  and 
by  these  simple  means,  engage  in  five 
years  to  cut  tAVO  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  to 


the  acre  of  superior  quality,  provided  the 
land  be  suitable  to  the  groAvth  of  the 
crop.”  _ 

The  Essentials  to  Erorinctive  Farming. 

The  folloAving  essentials  for  productive 
farming  are  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of 
the  American  Farmer,  Avhich  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  oldest  agricultural  paper  in  the 
United  States: 

1 .  Good  implements  of  husbandry,  plen¬ 
ty  of'them,  which  should  ahvays  be  kej>t 
in  perfect  order. 

2.  Deej)  ploughing  and  thorough  pulveri- 
zation  o?  the  soil,  by  the  free  use  of  the 
harrow,  drag  and  I'oller. 

3.  An  application  of  lime,  marl  or  ashes, 
Avhere  calcarious  matter  or  potash  may 
not  be  present  in  the  soil. 

4.  A  systematic  husbanding  of  every 
substance  on  a  farm  capable  of  being  con¬ 
verted  into  manure,  as  a  systematic  pro¬ 
tection  of  such  substances  from  loss  by 
evaporation  or  Avaste  of  any  kinds,  and  a 
careful  application  of  the  same  to  lands 
in  culture. 

5.  The  draining  of  all  Avet  lands,  so  as 
to  relieve  the  roots  of  the  plants  from  the 
ill  eftects  of  a  super  abundance  of  Avater, 
a  condition  equally  as  pernicious  as 
drouth,  to  their  healthful  growth  and 
profitable  fructification. 

6.  The  free  use  of  the  ploAV,  cultivator 
and  hoe,  Avith  all  roic-culturcd  crops,  so  a^ 
to  keep  doAvn,  at  all  times,  the  groAvth  of 
grass  and  Aveqds,  those  jjests  Avhich  prove 
so  destructive  to  crops. 

7.  Seeding  iu  the  proper  time,  with  good 
seed  and  an  equal  attention  to  time,  Avith 
regard  to  working  of  crops. 

8.  Attention  to  the  construction  and 
repair  of  fences,  so  that  Avhat  is  made 
through  the  toils  and  anxious  cares  of  the 
husbandman,  may  not  be  lost  through 
his  neglect  to  protect  his  crops  fi'om  the 
depredations  of  stock. 

0.  Daily  personal  superintendance,  on 
the  part  of  the  master,  over  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  ol  the  farm  no  matter  hoAV  good  a 
manager  he  may  have,  or  hoAvever  faith¬ 
ful  his  hands  may  be,  as  the  presence  of 
the  head  of  the  farm,  and  the  use  of  his 
eyes,  are  avoxTIi  several  paii's  of  hands. 

10.  Laboi'-saving  machinery,  so  that 
any  one  may  render  himself  as  indepen¬ 
dant  as  needful  of  neighborhood  labor,  as 
a  sense  of  the  comparative  independence 
of  the  employer  upon  such  labor  begets  a 
disposition  of  obedience  and  faithfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  employed. 

11.  Comfortable  stabling  and  shoes,  for 
the  horses  and  stock,  all  necessary  out¬ 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
hands,  and  protection  of  the  tools  and 
implements,  as  well  as  for  the  care  ofi 
poultry. 

12.  Clover  and  other  grasses  to  forxn  a 
part  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  these  to 
be  at  proper  periods  plowed  in,  to  forrxi 
the  pabulum  for  succeding  ci'ops. 

13  To  provide  a  good  orchard  and  gar¬ 
den — the  one  to  be  filled  with  choice  fruits,^ 
of  all  kinds — the  other  Avith  veget  ables  of 
diflerent  sorts,  early  and  late,  so  that  the 
table  may,  at  all  times  be  aa’cII  and  sea¬ 
sonably  supj)lied,  and  the  surplus  contrib¬ 
uted  to  increase  the  Avealth  of  the  propri 
ctor. 
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SMITH’S  CORN-SHELLER, 


This  IMacIiine  consists  of  a  horrizontal  toothed  cylinder,  six  feet  long,  and  one  foot 
two  inches  in  diameter.  The  ears  of  corn,  in  the  operation,  are  confined  to  a  part 
of  the  upper  ami  rising  side  of  this  cylinder,  by  means  of  a  east  iron-concave  extend¬ 
ing  the  whole  length  of  the  machine;  and  being  admitted  into  the  machine  at  one 
end,  they  are  driven  through,  and  the  co-bs  discharged  at  the  opposite  end,  while  the 
grain  falls  below  the  cylinder.  The  o-peration  is  governed  by  elevating  or  depres¬ 
sing  the  discharge  end,  which  causes  the  machine  to  tlu'ow  out  the  cobs  faster  or 
slower,  thus  securing  to  the  crperator  the  power  of  finishing  his  work.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  capable  of  shelling  thoroughly  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  ears  of  corn 
per  hour. 


Mowiiig  S'asliirew. 

We  have  before  spoken  G»f  the  necessity 
©f  keeping  the  grass  of  pastures  from  run¬ 
ning  up  to  seed  and  dying  on  tire  ground.  , 
As  grass  grows  with  more  rapidity  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  than  at  a  later 
|ieriod,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  properly  : 
ted  down,  without  putting  on  more  stock 
than  can  be  kept  on  the  land  after  iliejlush  , 
of  feed  is  over;  and  yet,  if  the  grass  goes 
to  seed  and  lies  on  the  ground,  the  after-  , 
feed  will  be  less  in  quantity  and  of  jioorer 
quality.  The  difficulty  may  be  overcome  ^ 
by  mowing  at  the  pro-per  time — before  it 
has  run  tO!  seed,  at  all  events.  This  may 
be  done  on  many  pastures  to- good  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  ha}^  obtained  being  of  good 
quality  for  any  kind  of  stock ;  and  the  pas¬ 
tures  are  left  clean,  start  equally,  aud  af¬ 
ford  a  good  growth  of  fresh  after-feed. — 
We  have  lately  met  with  several  fai'Eaers 
who  have  followed  this  practice  for  many 
years,  and  they  agree  with  us  in  regard 
to  its  utility. — Albany  Cultivator. 

m  i|ri  ■ 

Ciittisig  Gvass  itud  Cnrijjg  Hay. 

This  must  depend  on  the  kind  of  grass 
cultivated.  Timothy  affords  nearly  double 
the  quantity  of  nutriment,  if  cut  after  the 
seed  has  formed,  instead  ofwhile  in  flow¬ 
er,  and  it  is  then  much  more  relished  by 
horses  and  a  portion  of  the  stock.  This 
grass,  therefore,  should  never  be  cut  for 
them,  except  when  the  seed  is  formed. — 
The  proper  tinve  for  harvesting,  is  be¬ 
tween  the  milk  and  dough  state,  when  it 
will  nearly  ripen  after  cutting. 

Orchard  grass,  an  the  other  hand,  al¬ 
lhough  possessing  two-sevenths  more 
nutritive  value  for  hay  in  the  seecfiyctitis 
more  tender,  and  much  preferred  by  stock, 
when  cut  in  flower,  and  as  it  continues  to 
grow  rapidly  afterward,  it  sliould  always 
he  cut  at  that  time.  Even  a  few  days 
will  make  an  important  diflerence  in  grass, 
when  cut  foi*  hay.  The  kind  of  grass, 
and  the  stock  to  which  it  is  to  he  fed,  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  be  two  closely  noted,  to  de¬ 
tect  the  precise  moment  when  the  grass  i 
wiH  best  subserve  the  purpose  for  wbicli 
il,  is  inteuted. 


Many  farmers  do  not  consider  the 
scorciiing  effects  of  our  cloudless  Jane 
and  July  suns,  and  the  consequence  is, 

,  the  hay  is  too  much  dried  in  this  country. 
Unless  the  grass  be  very  thick  and  heavy, 
itvi'ill  generally  cure  sufficiently,  when 
:  exposed  in  the  swath  for  two  days.  When 
shook  or  stirred  out,  it  should  not  remain 
,  in  this  condition  beyond  the  first  day,  or 
it  Avill  thus  lose  much  of  its  nutritive 
,  juices ;  nor  should  dew  or  rain  be  permit¬ 
ted  to.  fall  upon  it  except  in  cocks.  It  is 
!  better  after  partially  drying,  to  expose  it 
for  three  or  four  days  in  this  way;  and  as 
;  soon  as  properly  cured,  place  it  under 
cover.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  salt  hay 
wlien  put  up,  as  it  is  thus  secured  from 
damage  from  occasional  greenness  ;  and 
there  is  no  waste  of  the  salt  as  it  serves  the 
double  object  after  curing  the  hay,  of  fur- 
;  iiishing  salt  t©  the  cattle  and  the  mamire 
, heap. 

Clover  should  be  cut  after  having  fully 
blossomed  and  assumed  a  brownish  hue. 
By  close  cutting  more  forage  is  secured, 
aud  the  clover  afteiuvards  springs  more 
:  rapidly  and  evenly.  The  swath,  unless 
very  heavy,  ought  neverto.be  stirred  open, 
but  allowed  to  wilt  on  the  top..  It  may 
then  be  carefully  turned  over,  and  when 
thus  partially  cured,  placed  in  high  slen¬ 
der  cocks,  and  remain  till  sufficiently  dry 
I  to  remove  into  the  barn.  Clover  may  he 
housed  in  a  much  greener  state,  by  spread¬ 
ing  over  it  in  the  mow,  from  ten  to  twenty 
quarts  of  salt  perton.  Some  add  a  bush¬ 
el,  but  this  is  more  than  is  either  necessa- 
■  ry  for  the  clover,  or  judicious  for  the  stock 
consuming  it ;  as  the  purgative  effects  of 
too  much  salt  induces  ^^a  wasteful  con- 
sumj)tion  of  the  forage.  A  mixture  of  al¬ 
ternate  layers  of  dry  straw  with  the  clo¬ 
ver,  by  absorbing  its  juices,  answers  the 
same  purpose,  while  it  materially  im¬ 
proves  the  flavor  of  the  straw  for  fodder., 

Undcr-di'aii^sg  IHeadows  willi  t3ie  IS  sib- 
soil  Plow, 

I  Some  of  our  best  farmers  have  lately  ad¬ 
opted,  with  entire  success,  the  system  of 
underdraining  their  heavy  clay  and  wet 


meadows.  This  is  done  in  the  most 
summary  manner,  by  attaching  two  yoke 
of  good  oxen  or  two  pair  of  horses  to  a 
strong  subsoil  plough  which  penetrates 
to  the  depth  of  15  or  20  inches  below  the 
surface.  The  soil  is  divided'  and  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  plough  to  a  distance  scarce¬ 
ly  exceeding  one  and  apialf  inches,  which 
immediately  closes  after  the  row;  anJ 
if  moist,  -when  the  operation  is  perform¬ 
ed,  the  turf  speedily  unites  and  not  evess 
a  line  is  visible  beyond  a  few  days. 

By  this  operation,  a  large  underdrain 
is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  where 
the  point,  or  nose, and  wing  of  the  sub¬ 
soil  plow  has  passed,  and  nearly  oftheir 
size,  which  in  stiff  soils,  will  remain 
open  for  weeks.  On  meadows  W'here 
there  are  puddles  of  standing  water,  as 
is  always  the  case  after  rains,  the  effect 
is  instantaneous.  If  the  plough  has  been 
started  in  a  ravine  or  low  part  of  the 
meadow  (as  it  should  be,  so  as  to  form 
a  descent  for  the  surface  water,)  when  it 
passes  through  the  little  basins,  the  wa¬ 
ter  vanishes  as  if  by  magic,  and  it  is 
heard  gurgling  rapidly  along  its  new 
found  acqueduct  till  it  reaches  the  outlet. 
In  addition  to  this  more  immediately 
perceptible  effect,  if  the  meadow  thus 
drained  be  closely  watched  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  especially  during  wet  weath¬ 
er,  a  marked  improvement  will  he  no¬ 
ticed,  over  similar  undrained  meadows;. 
The  grass  will  be  thicker  and  yield  a 
heavier  growth  of  sounder  and  sweeter 
forage. 

The  distance  of  these  furrows,  or 
drains,  should  vary  according  to  the 
compactness  or  tenacity  of  the  soil,  and 
the  frequency  ofthe  basins  to  be  drained. 
In  the  heaviest  soils,  the  drains  may  be 
advantageously  run  within  ten  feet  of 
each  other.  If  less  adhesive,  and  few 
pond  holes  exist,  the  furrows  may  be  a 
distance  of  20  to  30  feet.  No  meadows 
unless  the  lightest  kinds,  will  be  injured 
by  this  operation,  while  all  others  wilt 
he  decidedly  benefited.  This  results 
from  the  imperceptible,  yet  rapid  drain¬ 
age  of  the  water  which  is  held  in  excess 
by  the  soil,  and  the  escape  of  which  is 
so  beneficial  to  the  vegetation. 

This  operation  has  been  adopted  in 
England  many  years  since,  but  with  an 
implement  considerably  differing  from 
the  subsoil  plow.  It  consisted  simply 
of  a  pointed  iron  some  three  inches  in 
diameter  at  its  largest  end,  which  was 
connected  with  the  beam  by  two  strong 
coulters.  The  iron  point  was  often  sent 
three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
required  a  strong  force  to  move  it.  This 
implement  has  been  principally  superce¬ 
ded  where  fii'st  adopted  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  thorough  and  more  permanet  tile 
under-draining. — Laticaster  (Pa.)  Gazette. 


“Linseed  oil,  will  destroy  all  kinds  of 
lice,  which  are  found  upon  cattle,  or  up¬ 
on  any  kind  of  quadrupeds.  It  will  ef¬ 
fectually  destroy  fleas  on  dogs  or  cats.” 

The  oil  must  be  thoroughly  I'ubbed  in 
the  hair  of  the  animal,  leaving  no  part 
untouched.” 


Thrift  follows  industry  and  economy. 
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PENDLETON,  S.  C. 


Vol.  I.,  No.  6:;::::;:  August,  1S50. 

We  regi’et  that  we  are  obliged  to  postpone 
^  B*****-^**^£’s  article — it  will  appear  in  our  next. 

TI»e  Coxv  Pea. 

A  respected  subscriber  near  Georgetown,  S. 
C.,  desires  some  information  “as  to  the  variety 
of  ihe  Cow  Pea — its  culture — the  best  time  for 
planting — the  best  variety  for  our  climate — how 
to  preserve  the  seed,”  &c. 

Of  what  is  usually  called  the  Cow  Pcaihcre  are 
a  great  many  varieties,  probably  not  less  than 
thirty.  James  M.  Garnet  in  the  9th  Volume  of 
the  Farmer’s  Register,  enumerates  under  the 
general  name  of  Indian  Pea,  some  twenty  varie¬ 
ties  which  he  knows,  only  one  of  which  lie  calls 
the  Cow  Pea.  lie  says,  “  Eight  of  this  number 
bear  the  general  name  of  “  Crowder,"  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  growing  so  mucli  closer  in 
the  pod  than  the  peas  of  a  long  shape  like  the 
snap-beau,  that  each  perfect  pod  contains  usually 
about  one  third  more  peas  than  an  equally  per¬ 
fect  pod  of  any  of  the  long  shaped  varieties. — 
Of  the  Crowders  I  have  seen  the  following  kinds, 
viz:  the  black,  the  white  with  black  eyes,  the 
pale,  yellowish  clay-colored,  the  gray,  the  sugar, 
the  purple  hull,  the  claret-colored,  commonly 
called  the  red  tory  pea,  and  the  small,  reddish- 
yellow  crowder.  Of  the  other  varieties,  (not 
Crowders,)  I  recollect  four  that  are  white  with 
black  eyes,  and  varying  chiefly  in  size,  the  largest 
being  considerably  larger  than  any  otlier  pea  I 
,  have  ever  seen.  There  are  two  kinds  which  may 
be  called  white,  but  less  so  than  the  four  first 
named :  one]  has  a  pale  greenish  eye,  and  with 
us  is  called  the  North  Carolina  pea;  the  other  is 
!  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  but  has  a  reddish 
eye.  Then  there  are  the  white  and  red  mottled 
i  pea,  the  cow  pea,  the  black  tory  pea,  the  small 
lady  or  gentleman  pea,  and  the  green  or  Chicka- 
:  saw  pea,  which  is  the  smallest  of  all,  and  the  only 
one  whose  vines  do  not  run.  Hence  they  are 
*  ■  preferable  to  all,  where  the  purpose  is  to  use  pea 
1  vines  as  a  green  dressing.  Each  of  the  above 
mentioned  varieties  hasseveral  localnames,  which 
I  do'  not  recollect,  or  I  would  give  them,  as  it 
might  make  all  the  kinds,  perhaps,  better  known 
,  than  my  general  description.” 
j  We  have  seen  most  of  the  varieties  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Garnet,  and  some  few  others  that  are  not 
,  included  in  his  list.  We  many  years  since  culti- 
i  vated  a  small,  rather  flat  white  pea,  with  irregularly 
defined  pink  clouds  on  each  side.  This  pea  ma- 
'  tured  so  early  as  to  admit  of  raising  two  crops 


yearly.  From  some  cause  we  lost  the  seed,  j 
which  we  have  much  regretted,  as  we  have  nev¬ 
er  been  able  to  procure  a  new  supply.  There 
is  a  small  white,  very  flat  pea,  that  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  onthc  plantations  oflMr.  A.  F.  Lewis  and 
the  late  T.  M.  Sloan,  lying  on  the  Seneca  river, 
near  Pendleton,  f  )r  many  years,  which  we  have 
never  seen  elsewhere.  This  is  probably  a  hardier 
pea  than  any  other,  whatev  er.  Without  any 
j  care  taken  for  Its  j)reservation,  it  appears  yearly 
and  most  abundantly  after  a  small  grain  crop. — 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sloan,  that  if  hurried 
deep,  it  would  lie  in  the  ground  two  or  three 
years  without  destroying  its  vitality,  and  on  be¬ 
ing  brought  again  near  the  surface,  would  sprout 
and  come  up.  This  would,  we  have  no  doubt, 
j  be  one  of  our  most  valuable  peas  to  sow 

i  with  small  grain  for  the  renovation  of  exhausted 

i 

j  soils.  These  are  the  only  sorts  that  we  know  in 
addition  to  the  above  that  have  any  peculiar  qual¬ 
ity. 

We  cultivate  the  Hack  and  the  red  (usually 
called  the  tory  pea)  as  a  preference,  for  stuck,  to 
be  fed  on  the  land — and  for  gathering,  the  large 
yellow,  (distingui.shed  as  the  cow-pea) — the  while 
with  black  eyes,  and  the  small,  white  lady  pea  for 
table  use.  We  prefer  the  black  and  red,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  black,  to  be  fed  to  stock  on  the  land, 
because  they  are  not  so  liable  to  rot  as  are  the 
other  varieties.  All  the  other.s,  if  not  gathered 
early  after  maturing,  will  mould  and  rot  more  or 
Ic.ss — according  to  the  weather — which  is  most 
probably  the  cause  often  times  of  serious  injury 
to  slock.  They  will  also  rot  if  planted  too  early 
in  the  spring,  especially  on  stilf  land  before  it 
becomes  warm. 

We  plant  peas  with  all  our  corn,  on  the  same 
ridge,  and  between  each  liill  of  corn — from  six 
to  twelve  peas  in  a  hill — would  prefer  planting 
in  our  latitude  about  the  first  of  May,  they  might 
in  the  lovv-coitntry  be  planted  earlier.  Many 
plant  with  us  at  the  time  of  the  second  plowing 
of  the  corn.  When  planted  with  corn  the  cul¬ 
ture  is  the  same. 

If  the  object  in  planting  the  pea  is  principally 
for  the  benefit  of  the  land,  then  we  would  advise 
planting  them  alone  and  in  drills  some  four  feet 
apart.  We  have  what  was  last  year  a  sedge 
field  in  peas.  Tlie  land  was  plowed  last  winter 
with  a  two-horse  turning  plow  followed  by 
a  sub-soil,  also  drawn  by  two  horses.  About 
the  1st  of  June,  it  was  planted  in  drills  as  above, 
and  covered  by  ridging  on  them  with  a  light  run¬ 
ning  plow;  since  then  we  have  run  a  sweep,  or 
buzzard,  three  furrows  between  eaeh  row,  and  are 
now,  (July  2‘2ud.)  chopping  out  the  weeds  (tliere 
is  no  grass)  on  the  ridge.  This  will  probably  be 
all  the  work  they  will  receive.  We  intend  allow¬ 
ing  the  crop  to  mature,  and  feed  off  to  hogs, 
only,  in  the  fall,  and  to  follow  with  rye  manured 
with  cotton  seed. 

The  feeding  off  to  hogs  may  be  condemned  by 
some  who  would  prefer  turning  in  the  vines  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laud.  We  would  however, 
and  especially  on  light  land,  greatly  prefer  this 
course,  and  we  have  no  dpubt  that  many  of  our 
low  country  friends,  have  been  much  disappoint- 
i  ed  in  their  efforts  to  improve  light  sandy  soils  by 


turning  in  pea  vines,  from  the  fact  that  the  land 
is  thereby  rendered  less  compact  than  formerly, 
less  retentive  ofmoisture,  and  consequently,  al 
though  with  a  con.siderable  addition  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  mutter,  not  much  more  productive.  In  feed¬ 
ing  off,  nothing  is  lost  except  what  goes  into  the 
increased  bulk  of  the  animal,  which  in  gathering 
its  food,  will  regularly  distribute  its  manure  over 
the  land.  This,  with  the  benefit  it  will  receive 
from  the  httof,  will  more  than  counterbalance  the 
amount  retained  by  the  animal. 

There  is  no  difficulty  attending  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  seed,  provided  the  peas  are  gathered 
when  dry.  They  may  be  threshed  out,  cleaned, 
and  put  into  barrels  or  boxes,  or  they  may  be 
preserved  in  the  pod  on  a  dry  floor — a  loft  would 
be  preferable — until  w'anted  for  seed,  and  then 
threshed.  Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  the  pea 
a  less  troublesome  crop  to  manage,  than  any 
other  we  cultivate,  and  one  of  the  most  profita¬ 
ble  ones  to  a  man  desiring  to  fatten  either  land  or 
animals,  from  man  dowm  to  the  hog. 

Other  information  desired  by  our  correspon¬ 
dent,  we  must  defer  to  another  time. 


Soiilliei’ii  C'Ciitral  Agricultural  Asaa* 
cintioii. 

The  annual  Fair  of  this  Association  will  ba 
held  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  during  the  w'cek  em¬ 
bracing  Wednesday,  tlic  14th  instant.  The  Fair 
ol'last  year,  held  at  Stone-mountain,  was  certainly 
a  magnificent  display  of  agricultural  prducts, 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  fine  stock,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  the  approaching  occasion  will 
be  fully  equal  if  not  in  advance  of  the  one  last 
year.  If  so,  he  w  ho  is  not  there,  will  lose  much. 
AVe  rejoice  to  see  the  spirit  of  agricultural  im¬ 
provement  so  much  in  the  progressive.  No 
where  is  it  more  so,  certainly  in  the  South,  than, 
in  Georgia.  The  people  of  this  State  are  be¬ 
coming  everywhere  the  subject  of  remark  for 
their  energy  and  enterprise  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  State,  and  availing  themselves 
of  every  means  of  advancement  wfithin  their 
reach.  There  arc  few  States  in  the  Union  for 
which  nature  has  done  more,  and  if  Georgians 
persevere  with  the  determined  energy,  they  have 
been  displaying  for  a  few  years,  they  w’ ill  placo 
tlie  State  upon  an  elevation  not  easily  rivalled  in 
w'ealth  and  pow'er  by  the  proudest  State  of  the 
confederacy. 

The  address  of  the  14th  inst.  will  be  delivered 
by  Col.  John  Billups  of  Athens.  Invitation  to 
be  present  is  extended  by  the  Committee  of  Ar¬ 
rangements  to  the  “citizens  of  Carolina,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Tennessee,  and  Florida. 

From  the  jmblished  regulations  that  will  gov¬ 
ern  the  assemblage  w'e  take  the  following: 

“4tli.  There  will  positively  be  required 
in  all  cases  a  minute  and  accurate  tvrit- 
ten  statement,  illustrating  and  explaining 
every  article  sent  for  exhibition.  The 
statement  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secreta¬ 
ry.  For  instance,  if  a  machine,  a  state¬ 
ment  of  its  powers,  and  uses,  cost,  time  of 
invention,  and  any  other  facts  deemed 
valuable  by  the  inventor  or  maker.  If 
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horticultural  or  agricultural  products,  the 
mode  of  preparation  of  land,  soil  and  ma¬ 
nure,  and  time  of  planting,  mode  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  &.c.  If  an  animal,  the  pedigree 
or  stock,  age  mode  of  raising,  &c.  If 
needle  work  or  painting,  or  any  work  of 
art,  the  length  of  time  and  amount  of  la¬ 
bor  bestowed  on  it;  their  age,  it  by  chil¬ 
dren  or  very  old  persons^ — value,  uses, 
&:.c.  Since  this  is  the  most  reliable  mode  of 
collecting  sxteh  information  as  may  be  ivorth 
publishing  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society, 
visiters,  members,  patrons,  all  will  take  notice 
that  a  premium  will  not  he  awarded  to  any 
article,  whatever  its  xxierits,  unless  accompa¬ 
nied  by  illustrative  aad  erplanitory  statemexits 
made  out  in  legible  hand  and  in  a  style  fit  at 
once  for  the  press. 

5th.  The  delegations  of  the  several 
county  societies  are  requested  and  enjoin¬ 
ed  to  make  out  upon  consultation,  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  present  condition  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  their  several  counties — of  the  im¬ 
provements  of  farming,  drainage,  tillage, 
manuring,  which  have  been  or  are  now  in 
progress  of  being  adopted;  also  of  the 
leading  products  of  their  counties,  mode 
of  preparation,  time  of  planting,  and  mode 
of  cultivation.  The  means  and  measures 
of  preserving  and  increasing  the  fertility 
of  their  land — accurate  memoirs  from  the 
several  county  societies,  would  make  up 
an  amount  of  most  valuable  information, 
to  be  sent  out  in  the  published  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Central  Association. 

7th.  Premiums. — It  is  impossible  to 
name  in  a  notice  like  this  all  the  various 
articles  to  which  premiums  will  be  grant¬ 
ed.  However  comprehensive  we  might 
make  any  enumerated  list,  there  would 
still  be  many  articles  of  merit  offered 
which  would  not  be  embraced  in  it,  and 
yet  richly  deserving  premiums.  Lest, 
therefore  the  announcement  of  premiums  for 
particular  articles  might  be  construed  by  some 
into  an  exclusion  of  all  articles  unannounced, 
the  Committee  request  the  people  generally  to 
observe  that  it  is  intended  to  give  the  action  of 
the  Association  the  very  widest  scope,  embra¬ 
cing  every  thing  that  is  useful  and  ingenious 
in  business  or  art.  All  then,  with  whatever 
they  have  for  sale  or  exhibition,  are  invi¬ 
ted  to  come.  The  only  regulation  further 
necessary  on  this  point  perhaps  is,  that 
on  all  articles  of  the  highest  merit  in  the  de~ 
partments  of  Stock,  Mechanics,  Agricultural 
implements  and  valuable  improvements  or  in¬ 
ventions  in  any  of  the  departments,  a  premium 
of  a  cup,  loorth  ten  dollars,  will  he  given.  On 
the  secondbest  article,  a  cup  worth  five  dollars; 
on  the  third  best  $2  50 ;  on  the  fourth  an  hon¬ 
or.  And  on  all  articles  of  the  highest  merit. 


in  the  remaining  departments,  a  premium  of 
a  cup  worth  five  dollars  will  be  given;  on  the 
second  best  article  a  premium  of  $2  50;  on 
the  third,  an  honor  ;  and  on  the  fourth  best, 
2nd  honor.  On  minor  and  miscellaneous  ar¬ 
ticles,  premiums  from  one  to  three  dollars. — 
These,  however,  are  general  regulations, 
and  in  particular  cases,  or  cases  of  pecu¬ 
liar  merit,  the  Committees  will  be  permit¬ 
ted,  indeed  they  are  requested,  to  vary 
the  general  rules. 

. . .  .  »n  mi 

©riigiital  (Hommtmicatione. 

Ijegislatirc  Aid  to  Agricjiltnre. 

‘‘Fellow  Citizens  You  are  essential¬ 
ly  an  agricultural  people.  It  is  your 
mission  on  this  earth,  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  to  clothe  the  naked.  But  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  enterprise  of  the  Southern 
Planter,  commerce  would  soon  droop  her 
expanded  wings — the  wheels  ofa  thousand 
spinnmg  jennies  would  stop — and  the  arts 
and  sciences  languish.  You  are  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  country,  and  without 
you,  government  could  not  budge  a  peg.” 

Ill  this  strain,  a  Mr.  Slump  Orator  dis¬ 
courses,  when  he  is  soliciting  your  sweet 
voices,  to  give  him  a  place  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  assembly.  Alas !  how  little  his 
practice  afterwards  goes  to  prove  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  preaching !  Travel  dear 
reader  you  may,  through  the  dim  pages 
of  past  legislation,  many  long  years,  with¬ 
out  finding  much  to  cheer  you.  With 
the  exception  ofa  few  thousands  grudging¬ 
ly  bestowed,  and  unwisely  expended  (be¬ 
cause  partially)  for  an  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty  of  the  State,  we  can  show  nothing. — 
We  have  said  unwisely  expended,  because 
partially — let  us  explain.  “Any  work 
which  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well” — this  is  an  axiom  among  farmers. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  Yankees  know 
something  about  thrift — there  is  not  a 
single  Northern  State  but  has  evinced  a 
hundred  times  the  zeal  in  developing  her 
resources  that  we  have.  New  York  has 
spent  freely  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  Geological  surveys,  and  considers 
that  she  has  been  amply  remunerated  for 
every  dollar  expended,  by  the  increased 
resources  developed,  by  the  hidden  wealth 
discovered,  by  the  new  capital  invested, 
and  profitable  employment  of  labor. 

Science  cannot  develop  nature’s  myste¬ 
ries  in  a  moment.  It  requires  time,  pa¬ 
tience,  indefatigable  labor.  There  is 
not  a  single  district  in  the  back  country 
which  would  not  require  a  year’s  close 
investigation,  for  a  Geologist  to  doit  am¬ 
ple  justice.  The  surveys  by  Ruffin  and 
Tuomey  w’ere  necessarily,  very  imperfect. 


They  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  ; 
and  they  have  just  shed  light  enough  on 
the  subject  to  make  darkness  visible.  If 
Mr.  Tuomey  had  been  employed  for  ten 
years,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum — 
he  would  have  had  ample  time  and  means, 
to  complete  a  work  creditable  to  himself, 
and  valuable  to  the  country.  But  many 
gentlemen  wonld  hold  up  their  hands  in 
holy  horror,  at  the  bare  suggestion  of 
$20,000  being  expended  in  ten  years,  for 
x4gricultural  purposes — who  would  never 
grunt  at  the  knowledge  that  $47,400  are 
annually  spentin  military  pageants — near 
$30,000  in  the  payment  of  constables  and 
magistrates,  to  ferment  discords  and  en¬ 
courage  lawsuits  ;  $10,000  for  contingen¬ 
cies — nobody  knows  what;  $5,000  for 
public  printing  of  rigmaroles  in  general — 
$23,991  for  the  South  Carolina  College, 
an  institution,  in  which  not  one  hour  in 
the  day  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  is 
devoted  to  the  teaching  the  science  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  Now  is  their  any  justice  in 
this?  The  Agricultural  interest  of  the 
State  is  taxed  annually  to  support  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  learning,  which  retards  rather 
than  advances  its  interests.  Let  us  not 
be  understood  as  wishing  to  detract  from 
the  usefulness  of  the  College.  We  would 
not  take  a  dime  from  the  annual  appropri¬ 
ation  if  we  could.  But  wm  would  reor¬ 
ganize  some  of  the  departments — w’e 
would  make  a  professorship  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemistry  and  Geology — and  we 
would  do  this,  if  we  had  to  abolish  half 
a  dozen  other  branches  there  taught. — 
New  professorships  have  again  and  again 
been  recommended — some  in  fact  estab¬ 
lished — but  notwithstanding,  Chemistry 
and  Geology  as  applied  to  Agriculture, 
have  become  the  rage  almost  every  where 
else,  it  is  unknown  here. 

It  is  high  time  we  were  letting  meta¬ 
physical  abstractions  alone,  and  beginning 
to  think  of  something  of  practical  impor¬ 
tance.  A  professorship  of  Agricultural 
science  in  South  Carolina  College  would 
be  worth  now,  to  the  people,  more  than 
all  the  metaphysics  of  the  Schoolmen 
and  the  Greek  of  Homer  and  Aristo¬ 
phanes, 

We  ask  no  aid  from  the  Legislature  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  perfectly  legitimate.  We  do 
not  ask  them  to  make  our  lands  richer  or 
the  seasons  better,  we  do  not  ask  for  ne¬ 
groes  and  mules  to  cultivate  our  crops — 
but  as  we  pay  a  large  proportion  of  the 
tax  to  support  the  government,  v/e  have  a 
right  to  feel  some  interest  in  its  expendi¬ 
ture.  If  $47,400  can  be  spent  for  milita- 
ry  purposes  generally — if  $2,491  can  be 
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expended  for  a  digest  ofMagistrate’s  laws, 
8G.400  for  repairs  of  military  academies, 
$10,000  for  contingent  acts,  $15,000  for  im¬ 
provements  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  $2.3.991 
for  the  College  and  so  on  to  the  round  sum 
of  $200,000  or  thereabouts — we  can  see 
no  reason  why  something  might  not  be 
expended  for]  developing  the]  Agricultu¬ 
ral  resources  of  the  country — in  better 
educating  the  pooi'er  classes — in  establish¬ 
ing  an  Agricultural  Professorship  in  our 
College. 

AVehave  aright  to  all  the  aid  that  sci¬ 
ence  can  give  us,  in  fertilizing  our  fields, 
beautifying  our  homes  or  enlightening  our 
people,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  our  sovereign 
masters  to  provide  it. 

Many  persons  will  call  this  all  stuff- 
humbug — calculated  to  do  no  good. — 
Many  persons  hooted  at  Fulton’s  Folly — 
at  Rail  Roads — at  subsoil  plowing,  and 
at  a  hundred  other  things  which  have  now 
become  fixed  facts.  Unchangeable  preju¬ 
dices  exist  now  in  the  breasts  of  many 
well  meaning  individuals  against  science 
as  applied  to  Agriculture.  They  will  re¬ 
main  there  till  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  removes  them.  It  is  hopeless  to 
think  of  reforming  them — but  we  live  for 
posterity,  and  it  is  a  duty  of  every  individ¬ 
ual  member  of  society  owes  to  himself, 
and  to  those  who  come  after  him,  to  add 
to  the  houoi*,  dignity,  and  importance  of 
the  profession  in  which  he  labors. 

Broomsedge. 

Big  Branch.,  June  -30,  1850. 


Farming— Attention  to  .Small  Things 
the  Seei’Ct  of  Success. 

Messrs  Editors: — If  you  will  allow  me  the 
use  of  a  brief  space  in  the  columns  of  the  Farmer 
and  Planter,  I  will  make  a  few  hints  upon  matters 
relating  to  farming. 

1  fully  believe  that  too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
favor  of  subsoiling  our  lands  and  protecting  them 
against  the  washing  rains,  that  bear  so  rudely 
away  from  the  soil,  the  elements  e.ssential  to  its 
productiveness.  These  matters,  together  with 
rotation  of  crop.s,  drainage  of  wet  lands,  are  re" 
ceiving,  I  am  glad  to  see,  due  consideration  at 
your  hands.  The  ravages  occasioned  by  their 
neglect  throughout  the  South  are  too  apparent 
to  be  mistaken,  and  all  except  the  voluntarily  be¬ 
nighted  and  those  into  whose  mind  no  light  can 
shine,  are  now  convinced  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  render  their  lands  productive  and  their 
homes  permanent.  But  there  are  other  things  to 
be  attended  to  besides  these  fundimeutal  princi¬ 
ples  of  successful  farming.  There  are  many  tri¬ 
fles,  so  considered,  that  make  the  profit  or  loss 
of  the  husbandman,  and  in  the  observance  of 
these  lies  the  good  management  of  the  farmer, 
or  in  their  neglect  is  the  secret  of  his  failure. — 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  matter  of  moment  for 


those  of  u.^',  who  cultivate  diversified  crops,  to  [ 
ask  ourselves,  if  we  have  our  stables,  granaries, 
and  out  buildings,  properly  located,  and  con¬ 
veniently  constructed.  Arc  the  stalls  and  troughs 
for  our  horses  so  constructed  as  to  be  comfortable 
and  to  prevent  waste  of  food?  do  we  use  chop¬ 
ped  fodder,  corn,  or  meal?  do  we  vary  the  food 
or  continue  the  same?  do  we  make  thorough 
use  ofthe  curry-comb  morning  and  night  ?  is  our 
stock  in  good  condition  at  the  lime  of  laying  by 
our  crop?  Have  we  good  collars  and  traces  for 
our  horses,  or  do  we  use  grape  vines  and  hicko- 
ry-withs?  have  we  good  plows,  harrows,  hoes 
and  every  kind  of  implement  necessary  to  facili¬ 
tate  and  save  labor ,  and  do  we  suffer  these  to  lie 
out  in  night  dews  and  rains,  or  have  we  a  place 
for  each  one  beneath  a  shelter,  and  do  we  take 
care  that  each  is  stored  in  its  place  when  not  in 
use  ? 

Do  we  feed  our  milch  cows  night  and  mor¬ 
ning  upon  peas,  turnips  or  meal,  or  do  we  suf¬ 
fer  them  to  go  only  with  what  they  can  pick  up 
in  the  range,  and  then  complain  that  we  are  with¬ 
out  butter  and  milk,  and  that  ourcow^s,  miserable 
milkers,  are  dry  the  greater  part  of  the  year? 

Have  wo  set  apart  a  piece  of  land,  and  ma¬ 
nured  it  w'ell,  to  be  sown  in  Paitabaga  turnips? 
if  not,  is  it  not  time  to  do  it  immediately? 

Do  we,  asamatter  of  grace,  feed  our  cows  on 
decaying  cabbage  leaves,  and  expect  to  have  but¬ 
ter  fit  to  be  used  ? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  questions 
that  farmers  might  ask  themselves  with  profit, 
but  I  will  forbear  pressing  more  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reader  lest  he  fail  to  heed  any  of  them. — 
It  is  a  very  general  fault  among  the  best  mana¬ 
gers  that  small  things  are  passed  by  as  too  insig¬ 
nificant  to  deserve  attention. 

This  is  a  great  mistake,  and  never  shall  w'e  be 
athrifty,  independent,  good-living  people,  until  we 
change  our  habits  in  this  respect.  The  trifling 
occurrences  of  every-day  life  make  up  the  sum 
of  human  happiness  or  misery,  so  do  the  details 
of  planting  and  farming  constitute  the  gain  or 
loss.  A^ast  crops  of  rice  may  be  made  and  hand¬ 
some  prices  realized — bales  of  cotton  mny  be 
heaped  on  bales,  till  Ossa  be  piled  upon  Pelion, 
and  if  the  little  conveniences  and  delicacies  of 
every-day  life  are  not  at  command,  we  fail  to  se¬ 
cure  the  object  of  all  our  exertions. 

Fairfield. 


Report  of  the  Coiujiiittcc  on  Stock  to  the 
Peudlcton  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Committee  on  Stock  beg  leave  to 
report  that  the  subject  referred  to  con¬ 
tains,  by  its  generic  term,  “  stock,”  every 
species  of  stock  common  to  the  farms  in 
this  country;  and,  therefore,  to  do  justice 
to  it,  a  wide  range  ought  to  be  taken,  em¬ 
bracing  not  only  the  general  principles 
applicable  to  every  species  of  stock,  but 
those  also,  peculiar  to  particular  species. 
It  would  have  been  proper  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  have  been  divided,  and  sub¬ 
divided,  and  that  committees  should  have 
been  raised  with  the  special  charge  ofthe 


several  speies.  The  labors  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  from  the  wideness  and 
extent  of  the  subject,  have  only  been  de¬ 
voted  to  such  general  rules  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  stock,  as  are  applicable  to  th 
whole  subject  and  the  entire  species. 

There  is  no  other  subject  connecter’ 
witli  agriculture  and  rural  economy  c  ’ 
more  importance,  or  that  deserves  moi 
the  attention  ofthe  Farmer  than  the  pro^,  - 
er  management  of  his  stock.  It  is  to  the  *' 
good  condition  that  he  is  to  look  for  or.  '.; 
of  the  essential  articles  of  his  food,  an  J 
the  comforts  of  good  living  which  a  fat 
and  well  fed  stock  affords — and  what  moi  c 
pleasing  reflection  than  that  he  can  look  for 
it  at  home — to  his  own  herds  and  flocks, 
without  depending  on  a  foreign  market 
or  on  his  neighbors  for  a  supply.  The 
true  interest  of  every  farmer,  is  to  raise 
his  own  provisions  ;  and  he  is  a  discredit 
to  his  profession  who  fails  or  neglects 
to  do  it,  unless  from  misfortune,  \yh'ich 
none  can  guard  against.  It  is  this  great 
error,  or  neglcet  that  has  brought  the  cot. 
ton  regions  of  our  country  into  such  a 
shameful  and  ruinous  dependance  on  the- 
West ;  and  it  will  not  be,  untill  our  South¬ 
ern  planters  redeem  themselves  from  this- 
reproach,  that  they  can  be  said  to  be  aa 
independent  people. 

How  much  of  the  wealth  of  our  State 
is  annually  drained  from  us  by  this  sources 
the  statistics  of  commerce  will  show.  It 
is  great  and  will  keep  us  poor  and  de¬ 
pendant  unless  we  determine  to  shake  off 
the  shackles  and  raise  our  own  supplies. 
Already  we  are  laboring  under  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  over  production  in  our  great 
staple,  and  the  remedy  is  obvious  and 
palpable,  that  we  should  raise  less  cotton 
and  more  provisions. 

But  the  melanchely  truth  is,  we  are  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  starving  our  land, 
that  our  hungry  and  starved  stock  are  the 
poor  sufferers  by  our  ruinous  course  of 
agriculture.  The  lands  of  many  portions 
of  our  country  are  not  sufficient  in  their 
impoverished  condition,  for  the  support  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  they  cling  to  the  last 
spot  of  good  soil  in  the  cultivation  of  cot¬ 
ton,  with  old  worn  out  and  gullied  fields 
surrounding  them  on  every  side,  and 
when  that  is  gone,  they  flee  away  to  some 
new  country. 

Feed  the  earth  well  and  she  will  enable- 
us  to  feed  our  stock,  and  they  will  return, 
and  repay  us  must  bountifully  to  the  earth 
for  what  they  consume.  This  wise  and 
beautiful  arrangement  makes  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  animal  kingdom  mutually  sub.- 
servient  and  dependant  on  each  other,. 
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which  topic  was  alluded  to  and  explained 
in  the  general  address  on  this  occasion. 

The  value  of  stock,  and  every  species 
of  farm  animals  in  making  manure,  is  in¬ 
dispensable;  and  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  manure  depends  on  the  good 
keeping  of  our  stock.  A  starved  cow,  or 
horse,  or  hog  will  yield  but  little  manure 
and  of  poor  quality. 

Not  only  then  does  humanity  and  kind¬ 
ness  but  interest  dictate,  that  they  should 
be  well  kept — that  is,  well  fed  and  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  influence  of  cold.  In  or¬ 
der  to  do  this,  wo  should  not  attempt  to 
keep  more  stock  than  we  can  keep  well. 
A  contrary  practice  has  been  a  great  er¬ 
ror  among  our  farmers.  The  same  rule 
will  apply  in  the  cultivation  of  our  land 
and  in  the  management  of  our  stock. — 
As  one  acre  of  land  may  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  as  two  by  manure  and  good 
culture,  so  a  well  kept  animal  is  worth 
two  half  starved  ones.  The  rule  may  be 
extended  in  both  cases  to  the  quantity  of 
manure  we  apply  to  our  land,  or  the 
amount  of  food  and  attention  we  give  to 
the  animal.  As  a  proof  of  this  fact,  refer 
to  the  extraordinary  productions  of  high¬ 
ly  manured  lands  and  to  the  prodigious 
weight  of  some  animals  that  have  been 
reared  in  our  country.  And  the  analogy 
will  hold  good  in  the  starving  process. — 
Starve  the  land  and  we  reap  a  poor  har¬ 
vest — starve  our  stock  and  we  rear  a  poor 
animal.  And  the  effect  of  the  one  is  sure 
to  produce  the  other. 

If  we  wish  to  improve  our  stock,  the 
first  step  is  to  improve  our  land ;  inti-o- 
duce  the  grasses,  either  native  or  exotic, 
and  fill  our  barns  full  of  the  pea-vine,  a 
.plant  Avhich  providence  seems  to  have 
.provided  especially  for  our  country,  not 
-only  for  the  sustenance  of  our  stock,  but 
the  resuscitation  of  our  lands.  It  is  a  most 
astonishing  fact  that  this  most  valuable 
plant  has  been  so  little  appreciated,  and 
so  slowly  introduced  among  us.  Many 
parts  of  our  country  are  yet  wholly  unen¬ 
lightened  with  regard  to  the  many  and 
important  advantages  to.  be  derived  from 
this  invaluable  plant.  Why  are  we  so 
far  behind  other  countries  in  agricultural 
improvements?  Because  it  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  considered  that  we  had  no  plant 
like  the  clover,  that  would  give  rest  to  the 
laud,  and  enable  it  to  recruit  its  exhausted 
energies,  and  food  to  our  stock.  But  here 
is  a  plant  indigenous  to  our  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate,  that  will  rival  the  clover  in  all  its 
beneficial  qualities.  It  gives  a  rich  and 
nutritious  hay  to  our  stock,  when  cut  in 
a  succulent  state.  On  this  subject  I  will 


st.ate  a  fact  related  by  Col.  F.  II.  Huger, 
(whose  name  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for 
any  statement  he  makes,)  that  he  had 
kept  his  entire  stock  of  horses,  consisting 
in  part  of  a  pair  of  carriage  horses  in  high 
condition,  during  six  months  of  the  year 
without  feeding  onebaiTel  of  corn  to  them. 

Another  great  value  ofthepeais  besides 
affording  a  bountiful  provender  to  stock, 
it  will  give  a  rich  provender  to  land,  there¬ 
by  fulfilling  the  important  principle  above 
stated,  of  feeding  the  land  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  the  land  to  feed  the  stock.  The  one 
is  indispensable  to  the  other,  and  hence 
the  melancholy  fact,  that  a  poor  and 
starved  stock  is  the  invariable  badge  of  a 
low  miserable  state  of  agriculture.  Whilst 
the  evidence  of  the  rule  invariably  holds 
good,  either  individually  or  aggregately, 
that  a  fat  and  tlu'ifty  stock  is  a  sure  evi¬ 
dence  of  good  farming  and  improvement 
in  agriculture. 

And  what  pleasure  it  must  give  the  far¬ 
mer  always  to  have  his  stock  in  good  con¬ 
dition — to  be  the  almoner  of  the  rich  bles¬ 
sing  of  fullness  and  fatness  to  the  crea¬ 
tures  dependent  on  his  bounty.  What 
heart  is  there  who  is  not  made  glad  by 
their  gay  and  frolicksome  gambols,  and 
the  lively  evidences  they  give  of  their 
good  condition.  The  dictates  of  humani¬ 
ty,  then,  and  the  best  feelings  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  imiiel  us  to  be  liberal  and  kind  to 
the  dumb  progeny  of  our  farms,  as  well  as 
our  highest  interst  also ;  and  the  best  econ¬ 
omy  wm  can  adopt,  is  only  to  keep  as  much 
stock  as  we  can  keep  well,  and  to  be  par¬ 
ticular  and  careful  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  breeds  to  rear  from. 

On  the  subject  of  adopting  the  improv¬ 
ed  breeds,  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  to 
overcome  among  the  great  body  of  the 
farmers  of  our  country.  Many  suppose 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  breed  of  ani¬ 
mals —  that  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
keeping.  On  tlr's  subject  I  will  relate  an 
anecdote  which  I  have  heai'd  often  as  a 
confirmation  of  this  opinion.  A  farmer 
who  kept  his  hogs  so  well  and  improved 
their  breed  so  much  as  to  receive  many 
ajiplications  for  breeders — took  the  appli¬ 
cants  to  his  corn  crib  and  told  them  there 
was  the  secret  of  his  good  hogs,  and  the 
argument  is,  that  the  same  w'ill  apply  to 
all  stock.  But  the  experience  of  other 
countries  which  have  advanced  the  various 
breeds  of  animal  almost  to  perfection,  is 
a  svifficient  contradiction  of  this  principle. 
Loqk  at  the  result  in  the  blooded  horse. 
The  beauty  ofform  and  symmetry  ofparts, 
and  his  wonderful  superiority  over  the 
scrub  horse,  are  all  the  efi’ects  of  the  great 


and  extraordinary  attention  to  breeding 
from  the  best  animals  and  the  purest 
j  blood.  Why,  if  the  same  attention,  and 
!  for  the  same  period  had  been  paid  to  the 
breeding  of  man  that  has  been  applied  to 
horses,  we  should  have  a  race  of  men  of 
the  highest  physical  organization  and  per¬ 
fection — and  that  on  a  principle  of  an  in¬ 
variable  law  of  nature,  that  like  produces 
like.  The  i>hj^sical  qualities  of  all  ani  • 
mals  are  hereditary,  and  transmissible 
by  one  or  the  other  parent  to  their  pro¬ 
geny.  This  subject  has  lately  bet  n  re¬ 
duced  to  a  science,  and  the  ingenious  and 
plausible  Theory  of  Walker,  should  be 
closely  studied  by  every  man  and  woman, 
as  well  as  every  farmer.  But  I  am  for¬ 
bidden  from  pursuing  this  branch  of  the 
subject ;  my  only  purpose  was  to  throw 
out  some  hints  that  I  hope  will  be  carried 
out  and  more  fully  developed  by  the  rea¬ 
der.  R.  A.  Maxwell,  Ch’n. 

Improring  IVcw  Ijaiid. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Much  has  been  said  by 
agricultural  societies  and  individuals  with  regard 
to  the  improvement  of  our  old  exhausted  soils, 
to  tha  utter  neglect  of  our  maiden  land.  I  think 
the  best,  or  at  least,  as  good  a  plan  as  any,  would 
be  to  lock  the  door  before  the  horse  is  gone.  I 
have  a  key  which  I  have  used  myself  for  this  lock 
lor  many  years,  which  I  propose  to  loan  to  the 
public  through  your  kind  agency.  This  key  will 
work  best  by  following  my  mode  of  plowing, 
which  operation  should  be  performed  before 
clearing  the  land,  while  the  woods  are  open,  (I 
seldom  if  ever  grub  my  laud).  This  plowing 
should  be  done  immediately  after  a  heavy  thaw, 
say  after  a  snow  when  the  ground  is  very  loose 
or  open,  by  this  means  a  good  coat  of  manure 
is  given  to  the  fresh  laud,  it  also  leaves  it  open 
and  loose  all  the  season  by  being  turned  at  the 
proper  time.  I  think  we  should  be  as  careful 
with  regard  to  the  proper  season  of  the  year  to 
turnup  our  maiden  land,  as  we  are  with  regard 
to  the  proper  season  for  the  shearing  of  our 
sheep.  No  man  would  think  for  a  moment  of 
shearing  his  sheep  iiithe  winter,  neither  ought  he 
to  turn  his  new  land  after  the  freezing  is  over. — 
We,  in  general,  are  too  aptto  let  lands  of  this  de¬ 
scription  lie  until  perhaps  the  month  of  May,  be¬ 
fore  we  plow  them.  By  this  time  there  will  be 
a  heavy  coat  of  grass,  and  perhaps  a  dry  season 
which  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  prevent  you 
from  making  a  good  crop  the  first  year.  This 
mode  of  turning  up  fresh  land  to  the  hot  summer’s 
sun  is  not  good  ;  the  change  is  too  sudden  to  be 
healthy. 

When  you  calculate  the  profits  of  the  first  crop, 
and  the  manuring  your  land  by  turning  under 
all  the  leaves  at  the  proper  time,  besides  a  pre¬ 
ventive  against  fire,  you  will  have  a  faint  idea  of 
the  benefit  you  have  derived  from  the  use  of  this 
key. 

I  recommend  early  and  deep  winter  plowing 
on  all  occasions.  It  is  the  surest  key  to  all  good 
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farniing;  it  not  only  pulverizes  and  fertilizes  the 
soils  hy  turning  up  to  early  frosts,  but  it  destroys 
all  insects  by  freezing  them,  and  destroying  their 
winter’s  food,  as  well  as  giving  you  the  double 
advantage  of  manuring  j-our  crop  in  the  spring- 
The  soil  will  remain  mellow  all  the  season,  yield¬ 
ing  you  in  the  fall  tiie  additional  advazitage  of  a 
heavy  crop^ 

If  you  have  stable  manure,  put  it  out  broad 
cast  on  the  soil  that  is  not  exhausted,  if  you  ma¬ 
nure  but  ten  acres  during  the  season,  do  it  wellj 
it  isjustas  profitable  to  feed  3'our  land  well,  as  it 
is  to  feed  j'our  horse  well ;  a  fat  horse  is  much 
more  profitable  than  a  lean  one.  Just  so  with 
your  land,  hence  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of 
the  constitution  of  both. 

If  you  have  galled  spots  in  your  field,  put  your 
straw  or  leaves  on  them  five  or  six  inches  deep, 
and  plow  tliem  under  immediately. 

riant  ail  your  Indian  corn  in  the  drill,  either 
on  o  Id  or  new  land.  Give  good  distance,  and 
do  not  plant  until  nature  has  shown  herself  in  the 
forest,  or  until  the  thermometer  has  risen  above 
420. 

I  advise  that  yon  double  bed  your  cotton  land, 
especially  in  low,  wet  land,  thereby  throwing  the 
bed  up  as  high  as  possible,  this  gives  warmth 
and  serves  as  a  drain  to  the  land. 

W.  D.  A.  Dean. 

Remarks. — We  very  much  doubt  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  getting  up  such  a  society  as  our  cor¬ 
respondent  suggests,  in  a  part  of  his  communica¬ 
tion  that  we  have  omitted  to  publish.  If  the 
Fiirmers  and  Planters  of  our  country  would  form 
clubs  in  every  captain’s  beat,  and  hold  regular 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters 
of  interest  to  them,  it  would  be  well.  These,  in 
addition  to  at  least  one  agricultural  society  in 
each  district, — to  which  every  m.an  cultivating  as 
much  as  a  garden  should  contribute  as  a  member 
— would  be  calculated  to  do  much  good  iu  draw¬ 
ing  out  valuable  information  from  many  of  our 
sensible,  homespun  farmers,  that  are  not  dispos¬ 
ed  to  write,  and  inciting  the  whole  agricultu¬ 
ral  community  to  increased  energj'  in  their  hon¬ 
orable  and  most  13^  ful  profession. — Eds. 


Pulling  Fodder. 


As  fodder  pulling  time  is  at  hand,  it  will  be 
well  for  the  Planter  to  examine  into  the  utility 
of  taking  the  leaf  from  the  Corn.  Have  j'ou 
ever  thought,  Planters,  of  the  object  of  the  leaf? 
ilovv  much  corn  would  a  stalk  perfect,  tiiink 
you,  were  the  leaves  all  varnished,  tliereby  en¬ 
tirely  closing  the  pores  ?  Why  the  grain  would 
be  slirivelled  and  worthless;  for  it  is  through  the 
pores  of  the  leaf  that  the  cob  and  kernel  draw  nu¬ 
triment,  as  well  as  from  the  roots.  What  sane 
planter  would  think  of  cutting  ofif  a  portion  of 
the  corn-roots  just  as  the  grain  was  filling  out? 
And  yet  the  principle  is  the  same.  Actual  ex¬ 
periment  has  demonstrated  that  a  field  ofcorn  left 
with  the  leaf  unmolested,  will  gainmore  in  weight 
than  the  value  of  the  Fodder  pulled — to  say 
nothing  of  that  which  should  decompose  and  go 
to  make  corn  again.  It  is  even  a  doubtful  poli¬ 
cy  to  feed  a  horse  on  fodder;  for  there  are  more 
coughs,  bellows  and  such  diseases,  caused  by  bad 
fodder,  than  most  people  are  aware  of.  Oats, 
bay,  or  shucks  are  better,  because  cleaner,  and 
even  more  nuttitious.  And  whilst  upon  this 


subject,  we  would  recommend  every  man  who 
keeps  even  cne  horse,  to  procure  a  straw  cutter ; 
it  will  save  Its  cost  in  one  year.  No  owner  of 
two  or  more  horses  should  be  without  one. 

But  where  shall  wc  get  our  haj-  from?  says 
the  Planter.  Not  from  New  England,  certainly, 
but  from  anj’’  field  that  you  choose  to  plough.^ — 
The  grass  that  all  your  hands  are  fighting,  makes 
as  good  hay  as  any  of  the  Northern  clover)  and 
it  can  be  had  for  cutting,  any  where.  All  it 
wants  is  to  stir  the  earth,  and  like  Jonali’sgoard^ 
it  springs  np  in  a  night.  Nothing  outgrows  it, 
and  properly- cured,  horses  and  cattle  of  all  kinds 
are  fond  of  it,  for  it  is  their  natural  food.  We 
believe  that  four  crops  a  year  may  be  cut  from 
the  same  ground.  Wb^",  could  the  Northern 
farmer  raise  his  timothy,  clover,  or  herd’s  grass 
as  easy,  his  horses  would  never  know  the  want  of 
food,  and  butcher’s  bills  would  not  be  half  so  ex- 
travigant  Surely  wc  are  a  strange  people  ! — 
Rob  our  corn-cobs  of  their  grain — exliaust  our 
lands,  and  ruthlessly  kill  and  exterminate  the 
very  grass  designed  by  nature  for  the  sustenance 
of  our  stock. — Columbus  Enquirer. 
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Vegetable  Calendar  for  .Viigust. 

CABBAGES. 

Transplant  all  the  plants  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  cabbage.  Those  that  were 
sown  in  June,  must  be  now  fit  to  p’ut  out; 
place  the  sugar  loaves,  early  york,  and 
smaller  kinds  in  rows  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  and  about  two  feet  in  the  rows — 
the  larger  kinds,  as  the  drumhead,  savoys, 
&c.,  require  the  rows  to  be  about  three 
feet,  and  the  plants  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart. 

You  may  now  sow  the  early  kinds  of 
cabbage,  for  use  in  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber;  but  protect  the  seed  beds  from  the 
hot  suns  and  heavy  I'ains. 

If  you  wish  early  spring  cabbages,  sow 
European  seed,  to  be  transplanted  in  No¬ 
vember. 

CARROTS,  SALSAFV,  BEETS  AND  PARSNIPS. 

Sow  these  seeds  at  any  time  in  this 
month,  but  they  should  have  some  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  them;  they  will  amply 
repay  for  the  time  spent,  in  making  the 
requisite  coverings  to  protect  thenl  from 
the  hot  suns  and  heavy  rains. 

Bushes  stuck  in  between  the  rows,  and 
reclining  a  little  to  one  side,  or  raised  on 
crutches  about  four  feet  from  the  bed,  and 
open  on  all  sides,  to  allow  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  will  answer  the  purpose  very 
well. 

If  your  seed  is  genuine  European  they 


will  be  fit  for  use  all  winter,  and  until  late 
in  spring. 

CELERY. 

Continue  to  transplant  celery  where 
you  desire  it,  and  have  plants  fit  to  put 
out. 

TURNIPS. 

Early  In  this  month,  you  may  sow  full 
crops  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  turnips. 
The  most  preferable  for  the  Charleston 
market,  ami  consequently  most  saleable, 
are  the  early  Dutch,  early  white  stone, 
and  early  red  top,  generally  used  in  soups ; 
and  the  Norfolk,  Hanover  or  tankard,  yel¬ 
low  Aberdeen,  and  ruta  baga,  for  mashing 
and  serving  up  with  melted  butter,  salt 
and  pepper,  or  cayenne. 

The  early  Dutch  and  early  garden  stone, 
are  the  best  kinds  to  sow  for  a  first  crop. 
These  should  be  sown  on  a  light  soil,  dig 
the  ground  well,  or  plow  and  harrow  it, 
lay  it  off  iu  beds  three  or  four  feet  wide, 
with  good  bold  alleys,  making  (he  beds 
higher  in  the  middle  than  the  sides,  and 
giving  them  a  good  slope,  that  the  water 
may  not  lie  on  them  ;  draw  drills  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  sow  the  seed 
regularl}".  They  are  very  liable  to  rot 
by  the  time  they  attain  the  size  of  a  dol¬ 
lar,  in  consequence  of  the  hot  suns  and 
heavy  rains.  A  half  ounce  of  seed  will 
sow  a  bed  four  feet  wide  and  twenty- 
four  feet  long. 

KOHL  RABBI. 

These  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time, 
and  treated  in  every  respect  as  the  ruta 
baga. 

SPINAGE. 

Sow  a  full  crop  of  the  round  seeded  spin-^ 
age,  at  any  time  in  this  month,  to  come  in 
for  use  in  the  fall.  Dig  the  ground  well, 
turning  it  up  a  full  spade  deep;  lay  it  ofT 
in  beds  four  feet  wide,  and  draw  drills 
about  one  foot  apart. 

The  leaves  of  spinage,  are  liable  to  b& 
cat  up  by  worms  at  this  season. 

LETTUCE. 

Sow  in  moderately  low  land,  (for  an^ 
early  crop,)  anytime  in  this  month.  The 
early  cabbage,  grand  admiral,  and  royal 
caj)e  head,  are  much  esteemed, 

RADISHES'. 

Sow  the  short  top,  and  turnip  radishes, 
every  fortnight  to  have  a  regular  supply  ; 
water  often,  before  and  after  they  come 
up,  if  the  weather  is  dry. 

ONIONS. 

Sow  onions  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  month,  sow  them  thick  in  drills  about 
one  foot  apart;  those  are  to  be  transplant¬ 
ed  in  October  and  Novembor,  where  they 
are  to  remain  till  they  are  full  grown. 

SNAP  BEANS. 

Continue  to  plant  snapbeans,  they  will 
come  in  at  a  good  time  to  pickle. 

Hoc  your  beaus  which  were  planted  in 
former  months,  and  haul  the  earth  well 
to  their  stems  ;  this  you  will  do  often,  as 
it  greatly  promotes  their  growtli. 

ENDIVE. 

If  you  sowed  any  endive  in  the  last 
month,  they  will  be  fit  to  put  out  some 
time  this. 
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Transplant  them  in  rows,  twelve  inch¬ 
es  apart,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  the 
rows. 

You  may  sow  more  endive  in  this  month 
if  desired. — Southern  Fainter . 

■— e— — — ■  Hill . I . .  I  I  wjT 

iijouseiuife’Q  ^Department. 

T!ae  Ertucsitioi!  of  Farmer’s  JDanghters. 

Eds.  Cultivator: — Most  of  the  farmers  of 
■oiir  country  are  the  sons  of  Farmers;  and  most 
of  their  wives  are  tlie  daughters  of  farmers.  This 
-shows  the  projrriety  of  educating  onr  children 
with  reference  to  our  own  occupation.  The 
first  and  most  important  step  to  wards  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  great  agricultural  community,  is  the 
imjirovcment  of  the  mind  by  a  proper  early  edu¬ 
cation.  Until  they  as  a  class,  are  as  well  inform¬ 
ed  as  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  they  must 
and  will  feel  a  degree  of  diffidence,  a  want  of 
confidence  in  themselves.  The  most  important 
duty  we  have  to  perform,  either  as  parents  or 
mitizens,  is  that  of  properly  educating  and  bring¬ 
ing  up  our  children.  Until  the  farmers  so  dis¬ 
charge  that  duty,  as  that  their  descendants  rank 
equal  with  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  they 
will  be  guilty,  as  they  too  long  have  been,  of  a 
great  dereliction  of  duty. 

I  am  pleased  to  see,  of  late,  able  articles  in  our 
journals,  on  the  subject  of  giving  our  sons  an 
agricultural  education ;  but  this  should  lie  coupled 
with  a  good  common  education,  at  least.  lam 
proving  the  want  of  this  in  almost  every  sen¬ 
tence  I  write. 

We  should  also  remember,  that  the  education 
of  our  daughters,  is  of  equal  importance,  and  that 
common  justice  requires  that  we  give  them  an 
equal  chance  with  our  sons.  It  is  true,  our  wo¬ 
men  do  not  vote  at  our  elections,  or  hold  politi¬ 
cal  office,  or  manage  the  out  door  concerns  of 
the  farm;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  they  exer¬ 
cise  their  full  share  of  influence  in  all  our  con- 
tcerns.  They  have  the  moulding,  direction  and 
training  the  minds  of  our  children — the  boys  to 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  the  girls  to  a  much 
greater  age ;  and  nature  has  admirably  fitted  them 
for  the  performance  of  this  important  duty. — 
Their  early  impressions,  derived  from  the  moth¬ 
er,  are  indelibly  fixed  in  their  minds,  and  have 
great  weight  in  forming  their  future  characters 
Most  of  us  who  had  a  mother  living  after  we  be¬ 
came  old  enough  to  recollect,  can  well  remem¬ 
ber  the  fine  sympathetic  feelings  she  possessed 
.and  taught  us;  and  these  are  among  the  noblest 
"feelings  of  the  hiunan  heart.  We  can  also  well 
jccollcctthe  rigid  principles  of  morality  taught  us 
<by  her,  and  the  lasting  impressions  they  made  on 
•«ur  minds.  If  wc  look  about  among  our  ac- 
tquaintance,  we  shall  see  that  wherever  there  is  a 
well  educated  intelligent  mother,  there  is  also  an 
aatelligent  family  of  children.  And  this  is  a  much 
more  important  matter  than  rearing  of  fine,  high 
flooded  animals  with  four  legs. 

If  we  will  divest  ourselves  of  jnide  and  preju- 
■d'lee.  and  examine  coolly,  we  shall  see  that  our 
women  have  greater  influence  over  us,  than  we 
■are  generally  willing  to  admit. 

Nor  i.s  the  importance  of  educating  our  daugh- 
Jtcre  less  in  a  pecuniary  than  in  a  moral  and  in. 


tellectual  point  of  view.  Much  of  the  success, 
prosperity  and  comfort  of  every  farmer,  depends 
upon  the  management  ofhis  indoor  concerns,  by 
the  wife.  There isno  occupation  in whichintelli- 
gent  women  arc  more  useful  than  that  of  farming. 
If  we  will  look  about  among  our  acquaintance, 
we  shall  see  that  wherever  there  is  a  wife  of  the 
right  stamp — if  the  husband  possesses  ordinary 
ability  and  industry,  they  will  be  pro.sperous. — 
If  I  am  right  in  this,  it  shows  the  nece,sslty  oi 
educating  our  daughters,  and  giving  them  a  prop¬ 
er  training  in  all  matters  that  relate  to  good  housc- 
ii'ifery.  Let  us  fit  them  to  make  good  farmer’s 
wives,  and  they  will  answer  for  those  engaged  in 
other  pursuits.  We  should  first  attend  to  the 
useful  and  substantial  part — that  well  done,  if  we 
can  afford  it,  do  something  by  way  of  the  orna¬ 
mental.  It  is  feared  that  our  farmers  pay  too  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  the  former,  and  too  much  to  the 
latter: 

A  young  lady,  with  ever  so  fashionable  an  ed¬ 
ucation  if  she  possessed  no  knowledge  of  the  kitchen, 
and  the  different  departments  of  house-keeping, 
however  well  she  might  show  ofl'in  the  parlor  or 
drawing  room,  would  make  a  fanner  a  very  un¬ 
suitable  companion ;  she  would  not  be  worth 
as  much  as  Lot’s  wife  after  she  became  saltified, 
because  he  could  procure  from  her  salt  for  his 
porridge. 

A  V/ORD  TO  THE  LaDIES - NeW  MoDE  OF 

Making  Bread. — Our  readers  may  remember 
the  notice  we  gave  of  the  bread  making  machine 
of  Dr.  Lewis,  exhibited  at  the  late  fair  of  the  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institute.  Having  been  favored  by  the 
Doctor  with  a  recipe,  wm  (that  is,  wife,  self,  and 
a  couple  of  friends  in  family  council,)  conclu¬ 
ded  to  try  the  experiment  of  bread  making  on 
the  new  plan.  The  first  two  attempts  w'ere  fail¬ 
ures,  but  the  third  was  crowned  with  triumphant 
success,  and  since  then  w"e  have  had  bread  not 
to  be  equalled  by  the  bakens — light,  moist,  sweet, 
free  from  the  mixture  of  sour  and  bitter  usually 
found  in  fermented  bread.  Here  is  the  recipe 
for  a  good  sized  loaf,  large  enough  to  fill  a  com¬ 
mon  bread  pan. 

Take  three  pounds  of  flour;  mix  with  it  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  soda,pas.sing  the  whole  through  a 
slave,  in  order  that  the  soda  may  be  well  mixed 
with  the  flour;  to  one  quart  of  water  add  a  table 
spoonful  of  muriatic’acid  in  the  liquid  form ;  pour 
the  mixture  into  the  flour,  and  mix  the  whole 
just  enough  to  get  the  ingredients  fairly  incorpo¬ 
rated  together.  Wet  the  hand  in  cold  w'ater 
and  mould  into  .shape,  clap  it  at  once  into  the 
oven  and  during  the  cooking  of  any  meal,  with 
five  minutes’  labor,  you  can  have  excellent  bread. 
The  soda  and  acids  constitute  the  elements  of 
common  salt,  and  they  not  only  raise  the  bread 
by  combination,  but  salt  it  in  the  bargain.  Try 
the  experiinent,  ladies. —  Chicag  Tribune. 

A  SHREWD  old  gentleman  once  said  to  his 
daughter:  “  Be  sure,  my  dear,  that  you  never 
marry  a  poor  man  ;  but  remember,  the  poorest 
man  in  the  w'orld  is  one  that  has  money,  and 
nothing  else.” 

There  is  a  luxiiiy  in  remembering  a’kind  act. 


lliickwlieat  Fakes. 

Do,  dear  Jane,  mix  up  the  cakes; 

Just  one  quart  of  meal  it  takes  ; 

Pour  the  water  in  the  pot. 

Be  careful  that  its  not  too  hot; 

Sift  the  meal  well  through  your  hand  ; 
Thicken  well — don’t  let  it  stand ; 

Stir  it  quick — cla.sh — clatter — 

Oh !  w’hat  light  delicious  batter. 

Now  listen  to  the  next  command; 

On  the  dresser  let  it  stand 
Just  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

To  feel  the  gentle  rising  power 
Of  powulers  melted  in  your  yea.st. 

To  lighten  wmll  this  precious  feast. 

See,  now  it  rises  to  the  brim — 

Quick — take  the  ladle,  dip  it  in; 

So  let  it  rest  until  the  fire 
The  griddle  heats  as  you  desire. 

Be  careful  that  the  coals  are  glowing, 

No  smoke  around  its  wfliite  curls  throwing. 
Apply  the  suet  softly,  lightly — 

The  griddle’s  face  shines  more  brightly. 

Now  pour  the  batter  on — delicious! 

(Don’t,  dear  Jane,  thinkme  officious,) 

But  lift  the  tender  edges  slightly — 

Now  turn  it  over  quickly,  sprightly. 

’Tis  done — now  on  the  white  plate  lay  it. 
Smoking  hot,  with  butter  spread, 

’Tis  quite  enough  to  turn  our  head. 

Now  I  have  eaten — thank  the  farmer 
That  grows  this  luscious  mealy  charmer— 
Yes,  thanks  to  all — the  cook  that  makes 
These  light,  delicious  buckwheat  cakes. 

Female  F<1  Mention. 

It  was  ajudicious  resolution  of  a  father, 
as  well  as  a  most  pleasing  compliment  to 
his  wife,  when  on  being  asked  what  he 
intended  to  do  with  his  girls,  he  replied  : 
“I  intend  to  apprentice  them  to  their  ex¬ 
cellent  mother,  that  they  may  learn 
the  art  of  improveing  time,  and  befitted 
to  become,  like  her,  wives,  mothers,  heads 
of  families,  and  useful  members  of  socie¬ 
ty.”  Equally  just,  hut  bitterly  painfuk 
was  the  remark  of  the  unhappy  husband 
of  a  vain,  thoughtless,  dressy  slattern  : 
“  It  is  hard  to  say  it,  but  if  my  girls  are  to 
have  any  chance  of  growing  up  good  for 
anything,  they  must  be  sent  Out  of  the  way 
of  their  mother’s  example.” 

Hot  water  should  never  be  poured  into 
glass  vessels  until  they  have  been  moder¬ 
ately  warmed  with  tepid  water;  as  the 
sudden  expansion  of  the  bottom  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  force  it  from  the  sides.  Thin 
vessels  arc  better  able  to  endure  sudden 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  thick 
ones,  because  they  ai'e  sooner  heated 
through  their  thickness,  and  consequent 
Ij"  expand  equally. 

-  irttii 

Frying  Fish. — A  writer  in  the  Boston 
Courier  says  that  fresh  fish  should  never 
be  put  in  cold  fat  when  they  are  to  be 
fried.  They  thus  absorb  it,  and  become 
unfit  to  cat.  The  fat  should  he  plenty 
enough  to  prevent  the  fish  sticking  to  the 
pan,  and  boiling  hot  when  the  fish  is  put 
in.  It  is  then  cooked  quickly,  and  is  in 
fine  eating  order  when  taken  up.  These 
rules  will  not  apply  to  meats. 


Bairy  SJtciisils. 

All  dairy  utensils  should  be  scalded, 
rinsed  and  dried  every  time  they  are  used. 
Glazed  pottery  is  hot  considered  desirable 
for  milk  or  Cream,  as  the  acid  contained 
in  them  acts  upon  the  glazing  (which  i# 
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generally  an  oxide  of  lead,)  and  converts 
it  into  an  active  poison.  Vessels  made 
of  wood  are  preferred  by  many  to  any 
others,  for  this  purpose ;  although  they 
are  liable  to  become  tainted  with  the  acidi¬ 
ty  of  the  milk,  in  which  case  they  can  only 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  boiling;  and 
when  this  fails,  a  little  salaratus  added  to 
the  boiling  water  will  effectually  neutral¬ 
ize  the  acid.  The  vessels  must  after¬ 
wards  be  immersed  for  two  or  three  days 
in  water,  which  should  occasionally  be 
changed.  Milk  vessels  may  be  made  of 
maple,  white  ash,  hickory,  or  white  pine. 


A  DROP  or  two  of  honey  well  rubbed  on 
the  hands  while  wet,  after  washing  with 
soap,  prevents  chapping  and  removes  the 
ruffness  of  the  skin.  It  is  particularly 
pleasant  for  children’s  hands  and  faces  in 
cold  weather. 


Useful  EecnjJts. 


ludcliblo  Ink. 

This  may  be  made  much  cheaper  than 
purchased,  as  follows  : — Two  drachms 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  added  to  four  drachms 
of  a  weak  solution  of  tincture  of  galls. — 
Another: — Nitrate  of  silver,  one  drachm, 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of 
gum  arable  in  half  a  pint  of  pure  rain 
water.  Moisten  the  cloth  previously  with 
a  strong  solution  of  pearl,  or  salt  of  tatar, 
and  iron  it  dry. 

Gumbo  Soup  as  made  in  New  Orleans. — 
Take  a  fowl  of  good  size,  cut  it  up,  season  it 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  dredge  it  with  flour. 
Put  into  the  soup  kettle  1  table  spoonful  of  lard, 
1  of  butter,  1  onion  chopped  fine.  Next  fr}'  the 
fowl  till  well  browned,  and  add  4  quarts  of  water. 
The  pot  being  covered,  mustsinnner  for2  hours. 
Then  put  in  30  oysters,  a  handful  of  chopped 
okra,  a  very  little  thyme,  and  let  it  sinnner  half 
anhour  more.  Just  before  serving  up,  add  a  half¬ 
table  spoon  of  feelee  powder.  Soups  must 
simmer  not  boil. 

If  made  a  day  before  and  the  grease  skimnied 
ofl’when  cool,  this  soup  may  be  taken  with  im¬ 
punity  by  dyspeptics.  Victor. 

Pendleton’,  July  30,  1850. 

Incombustible  White-wash — Pass  fine 
freshly-.slaked  lime  ihrough  a  fine  sieve, 
and  to  six  quarts  of  the  fine  pulverized 
lime  thus  obtained,  add  one  quart  of  the 
purest  salt,  and  one  gallon  of  water,  and 
boil  the  mixture  and  skim  it  clean.  Then 
to  every  five  gallons  of  this  mixture,  add 
1  lb.  of  alum,  i  lb.  of  copperas,  and  slowly 
add  I  lb.  potash,  and  4  quarts  fine  sand. 
It  adheres  firmly  to  wood  or  brick. 

Green  Corn  Pudding. — The  Louisville 
i  Journal  says  one  of  the  very  best  things 
evey  brought  to  the  table,  in  the  pudding 
j  line  is  green  corn  pudding,  prepared  ac- 
i  cording  to  the  following  receipt.  Let  eve¬ 
ry  wife  who  would  like  to  surprise  her 
husband  with  a  rare  delicacy,  try  it. — 
Take  of  green-  corn  twelve  ears  and  grate 
itr  to  this  add  a  q.uart  of  sweet  milk,  a 


quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  four 
eggs  well  beaten,  pepper  and  salt  as  much 
as  sufficient;  stir  it  w'ell  together,  and 
bake  four  hours  in  a  buttered  dish.  Some 
add  to  the  other  ingredients  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  sugar,  and  eat  the  pudding 
with  sauce;  but  epicures  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  taste  declare  for  it,  we  believe,  hot 
and  with  the  first  service. 

“  A  word  to  the  Wise,”  &.c.  Try  it. 

To  Color  and  Preserve  Br.ass  Orna¬ 
ments. — Brass  ornaments  when  not  gilt 
or  lacquered,  may  be  cleansed,  and  a  fine 
color  given  to  them  by  two  simple  proces¬ 
ses.  The  first  is  to  beat  salamoniac 
into  a  fine  powder,  then  to  moisten  it 
with  soft  water,  rubbing  it  on  the  orna¬ 
ments,  which  must  afterwards  be  rubbed 
dry  with  bran  and  whiting.  The  second 
is  to  wash  the  brass  work  with  roche  alum 
boiled  to  a  strong  lye,  in  the  proportion 
of  an  ounce  to  a  pint;  when  dry  it  must 
be  rubbed  with  fine  tripoli.  Either  of 
these  processes  will  give  to  brass  the  bril- 
iancy  of  gold. 

Anti-Friction  Compound  for  Wagon 
Wheels. — Twm  parts  in  bulk  of  hog’s 
lard,  one  each  of  xvheat  flour  and  black 
lead.  Heat  till  the  lard  begins  to  melt, 
and  stir  the  whole  in  a  pasty  mass.  In 
very  cold  weather  it  may  be  softened  by 
the  addition  of  any  cheap  oil.  This  com¬ 
position  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
making,  and  will  kill  all  friction  and 
squealing  long  after  it  is  dry. 

Britannia  Ware. — Britannia  ware 
should  be  first  rubbed  gently  with  a  wool¬ 
len  clotli  and  sw  eet  oil,  then  washed  in 
warm  suds,  and  rubbed  with  soft  leather 
and  whiting.  Thus  treated  it  will  retain 
its  beauty  to  the  last. 

Earthen  Ware. — It  is  a  good  plan  to 
put  new  earthern  ware  into  cold  water, 
and  let  it  heat  gradually  until  it  boils, — 
then  cool  again.  Brown  earthen  ware  in 
particular  may  be  toughed  in  this  way. 
A  handful  of  rye  or  wheat  bran,  thrown 
in  while  it  is  boiling,  will  preserve  the 
glazing  so  that  it  will  not  be  destroyed  by 
acid  or  salt. 

Cleansing  Feather  Beds. — If  feather 
beds  smell  badly  or  become  heavy  from 
wantofproper  preservation  of  the  feathers 
or  from  old  age,  empty  them  and  wash  the 
feathers  thoroughly  in  a  tub  of  suds; 
spread  them  in  your  garret  to  dry,  and 
they  will  be  as  light  and  good  as  new'. 

To  Preserve  Pears. — Take  out  the 
cores,  cut  off  the  stems,  and  pare  them. — 
Boil  the  pears  inw'atertill  they  are  tender. 
Watch  them  that  they  do  not  break. — 
Lay  them  separately  on  a  platter  as  you 
take  them  out.  To  each  pound  of  fruit 
take  a  pound  of  sugar.  Make  the  syrup, 
and  boil  the  fruit  in  the  syrup  till  clear. 

Scratches  a'nd'  Colic  in  Horses. — I 
have  never  failed  to  cure  the  worst  cases 
of  colic  by  drenching  the  horse  with  about 
half  a  pint  of  hop  yeast.  The  yeast  may 
be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm 
water;  and  a  half  a  pound  of  gunpowder 
well  mixed  with  the  same  w'eight  of  hog’s 


lard  w'ill  cure  the  scratches.  Wash  the 
part  clean  with  sOap-suds,  and  rub  in  the 
mixture  several  times  daily  for  a  few  days. 
I  have  applied  it  as  a  poultice,  by  tying^ 
on  with  a  strip  of  cloth. 

Southern  Planter, 

To  KeeI*  Chimneys  Clean. — Instead 
of  plastering  the  inside  of  chimneys  the 
usual  w'ay,  the  Albany  Cultivator  says, 
take  mortar  made  of  one  peck  of  salt  to  « 
buehel  of  lime,  adding  as  much  sand  loan? 
as  will  render  it  fit  to  work,  and  then  lay 
on  a  thick  coat.  If  the  chimney  has  no- 
offsets  for  the  soot  to  lodge  on,  it  w  ill  con¬ 
tinue  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  all 
danger  of  taking  fire.  A  trial  of  three 
years  W'arrants  the  assertion. 

Blackberry  Jam.— Allow  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  browm  sugar  to  a  pound 
of  fruit.  Boil  the  fruit  half  an  hour,  then 
add  the  sugar,  and  boil  all  together  ten 
minutes. 

Tomato  Pickles. — Take  toinatoes  when  two- 
thirds  ripe;  prick  them  full  of  holes  with  a  fork; 
then  make  a  strong  brine,  boil  and  skim  it. — 
When  cool,  put  your  tomatoes  in ;  let  them  re¬ 
main  eight  days,  and  then  take  out  and  put  them 
in  weak  vinegar.  Let  them  lay  twenty-four 
hours;  then  take  them  out  and  lay  a  layer  of 
tomatoes,  then  a  thin  layer  of  onioiLS,  with  a  tea 
spoonful  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves  and  pepper, 
and  a  table  spoonful  of  mustard;  then  pour  on 
sharp  vinegar.  You  may  jiut  them  in  jars  if  you 
like. 


From  the  American  Farmer. 

I.oiiisiaua— The  Cow  Pen»»Chilinn 
Clover 

I  HAVE  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper 
for  several  years,  and  after  reading  it  for  some 
time  I  had  an  irresistible  desire  to  become  a  plan¬ 
ter,  and  after  several  years  trying  to  wind  up  my 
mercantile  business  I  Anally  succeeded  in  pur¬ 
chasing  a  plantation  to  my  satisfaction,  ainf 
whether  I  succeed  or  not,  the  American  Farmer 
is  accountable.  So  far  I  have  done  well.  I 
bought  on  the  15th  of  January  1849.-  My  crop 
of  210  bales  of  Cotton  at  present  prices  pays  me 
25  per  cent,  on  my  purchase  money ;  besides 
an  abundance  of  corn-  and  every  thing  else  to 
maintain-  the  plantation  hands,  stock,  &c.  My 
Pea  Crop  exceeds  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw;  they  were  planted  with  the  corn  at  the 
last  plowing,  and  by  the  middle  of  September 
covered  the  field  so  that  tlie  stalks  were  hid;  I 
gathered  as  many  peas  as  I  wanted,  and  my 
neighbors  came  with  their  hands  and  wagons 
and  took  load  after  load  until  they  were  satisfied 
I  then  turned  in  my  stock  of  mules,  cattle  and 
hogs,  and  they  remained  in  the  field  all  winter 
and  became  fat.  I  have  plowed  it  up  and  plant¬ 
ed  it  in  cotton,  and'  the  peas  that  was  left  have 
come  up  as  though  I  had  sown  them  broadcast- 
having  remained  in  the  ground  all  winter.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  few  peas  in  thi» 
letter,  as  I  see  in  your  April  No.  you  request 
one  of  your  subscribers  to  do  so,  and  his-  state¬ 
ment  that  he  could  not.  I  think  they  will  mature 
in  your  climate.  I  have  no  name  for  them,  butt 
my  overseer  calls  them  the  prolific  Cow  Pea; 

I  see  under  the  head  of  Clover  for  the  South 
that  there  has  been  obtained  at  the  Patent  Office. 
Washington,  the  Chilian  clover  seed,  which  had 
been  sown  and  found  to  stand  the  hot  suns  o* 
the  South.  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  it  is  used  in 
Maryland,  and  if  the  seed  could  be  procured. — 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  your  good  old 
State  and  the  Farmer  for  improvements  anti 
everything  useful  in  Agrictilture,  and  wish  it. 
(the  Farmer)  wag  more  generally  red  in  this  see- 
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tion.  I  have  intended  to  get  up  a  club  to  send 
'on  for  the  Farmer,  but 'the  bad  eropof  last,  year, 
and  the  present  very  nnfavorabte  season  has  in- 
-duced  me  to  put  it ‘off  for  tire  present. 

Monroe,  La.  1850.  II-  Stevcns. 

The  Crops.— We  learn  from  finners,  resi¬ 
ding  in  different  portions  of  this  and  adjoining 
counties,  that  the  recent  rains  have  materiahy 
improved  the  corn  and  cotton  crops.  Coni,  in 
many  parts,  looks  fine,  while  cotton,  piovided 
the  fall  is  favorable,  will  yet  do  well. 

ikowie  (  Ga.)  Soidher-Mr,  25t/i  uU. 

Plant  Trees. — Plant  trees  every  where,  we 
say;  let  them  shade  our  streets,  and  grow 
wherever  there  is  room  for  them.  E-specially 
plant  them  in  the  country,  where  open  tieida  will 
admit,  and  be  sure  that  in  the  end  they  will  sur¬ 
prise  the  planter  by  their  growth  whilst  he  and 
his  children  are  sleeping!  In  evidence  of  this, 
let  ns  quote  an  anecdote  to  the  purpose.  It  is 
related  of  a  farmer  in  Long  Island,  that  he  plant¬ 
ed  an  ordinary  field  of  fourteen  acres,  ivith  suck¬ 
ers  from  the  locust  (a  native  of  this  country)  in 
the  year  of  his  marriage,  as  a  portion  for  his  cliil- 
dren.  His  eldest  son  married  at  twenty-two. — 
On  this  occasion  the  farmer  cut  about  $1,500 
worth  of  timber  out  of  his  locust  wood,  which 
he  gave  to  his  son  to  buy  a  settlement  in  Lancas- 
iter  county.  Three  years  after  he  did  as  much 
ifor  his  daughter.  And  thus  he  provided  for  his 
whole  family ;  the  wood  in  the  mean  time  re¬ 
pairing  by  suckers  all  the  lo.sses  it  suffered. 

Bostoji  Transcript. 

A  Useful  Machine. — A  patent  has  been 
granted  to  Daniel  D.  Gitt  of  Butler  Township, 
Adams  Co.,  Pa.,  for  a  machine  wlilch  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  will  be  of  great  service  to  farmers — it  is 
a  simple  machine  to  dislodge  and  convey  into 
the  furrow,  the  rubbish  which  collects  upon  the 
coulter  or  cutter  of  the  plough  in  the  operation 
of  ploughing  ;  it  is  worked  by  a  lever  attached 
jt.o  the  handle  of  the  plough. 

<Gnejerkofthe  lever  by  the  hand  of  the  plough- 
iinan,  while  the  plow  is  in  progress,  will  dislodge 
sail  rubbish  wdiich  may  have  accumulated,  thus 
ifiaving  tlie  necessity  of  having  ahoy  to  follow, 
lorstoppingfrequently  to  clean  the  plough.  This 
improvement  it  is  expected  will  be  exhibited  in 
‘Operation  at  our  next  State  Fair. 

\^Amcrican  Farmer. 

Isinglass  and  gin,  dissolved  together  by  slow 
heat,  makes  a  good  cement  for  glass. 
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TO  POSTMASTERS. 

There  are  thousands  to  whom  the  subject  needs 
only  to  be  suggested,  who  would  .subscribe  to 
a  paper  devoted  to  Southern  Agriculture  at  the 
low  price  of  one  dollar  ayear.  Your  public  po¬ 
sition  as  well  as  other  causes  make  you,  persons, 
frequently  conferred  with  upon  the  merits  of 
newspapers  and  public  journals.  Situated  as 
you  are  at  central  points  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  you  have  opportunities  to  exercise  very 
great  influence  for  the  general  good.  The  Post 
office  department  at  ’Washington,  looking  to  pub¬ 
lic  convenience,  has  by  its  decisions  encouraged 
your  kind  offices  to  the  Press.  We  therefore, 
respectfully,  solicit  that  you  act  as  agents  in  yonr 
neighborhood  to  procure  subscribers  for  the 
“Farmer  and  Planter.”  We  would  willingly  al¬ 
low  commissions,  for  money  collected  from 
subscriliers  obtained  in  this  way,  if  we  had  any 
idea  they  would  be  acceptable. 
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GREAT  SALE  OF  SHORTHORN 
CATTLE. 

The  subscriber  wIH  of¬ 
fer  for  sale  without  reserve, 

Si  at  public  auction,  on 
Tursday,  the  29th  day  of  August  next,  at 
at  I  o’clock,  P.  M.,  on  the  farm  of  J.  F. 
Sheafe,  Esq.,  at  New  Hamburg,  Duchess 
Co.,  New  York,  about  35  head  of  Short¬ 
horn  cattle,  including  cows,  heifers,  and 
calves. 

This  herd  was  mostly  bred  by  Mr. 
Sheafe,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  I 
think  it  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  United 
States;  and  I  have  seen  and  particularly 
examined  nearly  all  of  them.  Great  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  in  the  commencement 
of  this  herd,  to  the  milking  properties  of 


the  animals  forming  it ;  and  this  together 
with  fine  points  and  good  growth  and  con- 
stitutidn,  have  been  steadily  kept  in  view 
in  its  breeding.  There  is  btit  one  cow  id 
the  herd  which  gives  less  than  20  quarts 
per  day,  in  the  best  of  the  milking  season 
while  one  has  given  over  20  quarts  pet* 
day  and  made  l5  lbs.  8  ez.  of  butter  per 
week,  and  twb  Others  have  given  respec¬ 
tively,  31  and  3G  quarts  per  day.  Their 
color  is  Of  the  most  fashionable  and  desira¬ 
ble  kind— ‘red,  red-and- white  and  a  rich 
strawberry  rt3an—oniy  one  white  cow  in 
the  let.  They  are  of  good  size  and  fine 
style,  and  all  in  calf  to  the  superb  bull 
Exeter,  who  will  also  be  ofiered  for  sale 
at  the  same  time. 

Pedigree  of  Exeter. — Exteris  ofthe  Prin¬ 
cess  tribe  of  Shorthorns — was  calved  in 
June  1848,  and  bred  by  Mr.  John  Steven¬ 
son,  of  Wolviston,  Durham  England.  He 
was  got  by  Napier,;  (G.238,) — out  of  Jes¬ 
samine,  by  Commodore  (3.452) — Flora, 
by  Belvidere,  (1.706,) — Jessoy,  by  Belvi- 
dere,  (1.706,) — Cherry  by  Waterloo,  (2.816) 
&c.  See  English  Herd  Book,  Vol.  V.,  for 
full  pedigree. 

Exeter  was  selected  for  Mr.  Sheafe,  by 
a  first  rate  judge  of  Shorthorn  stock  and 
was  considered  one  ofthe  very  best  bulls  in 
England.  Quite  a  high  price  was  paid 
for  him  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  his  supe¬ 
rior,  if  even  his  equal,  has  never  been  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country.  He  carries  an 
enormous  brisket  for  his  age,  and  his  style, 
handling,  and  quality  are  of  the  finest 
kind.  His  color  is  mostly  a  beautiful  yel¬ 
low-red,  which  is  a  bright  red  with  a  fine 
gold  or  saffron  undertinge,  arising  from 
a  rich  yellow  skin.  He  is  the  oiily  bull  of 
this  yeculiarly  desirable  red,  ever  imported 
into  America.  Calves  got  by  him,  out  of 
this  herd  of  cows,  will  fetch  a  high  price 
the  moment  they  are  dropped. 

Mr.  Stephenson,  the  breeder  ofExeter 
now  stands  at  the  head  of  his  class  in 
England,  and  his  stock  is  of  the  highest 
repute.  It  is  entirely  ofthe  Princess  tribe, 
and  traces  its  pedigrees  without  any  alloy 
or  Galloway  blood,  back  to  pure  Short¬ 
horns,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years ; 
a  matter  of  no  small  considesation  to 
those  who  wish  a  superior  fresh  cross. 

Catalogues  of  the  above  stock,  with 
pedigrees  in  full,  are  now  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Southdown  Sheep. — A  choice  flock  of  this 
superior  breed  of  mutton  sheep  will  be 
sold  on  the  same  day  as  above. 

Suffolk  Swine. — One  boar  and  several 
breeding  sows  and  pigs,  of  this  fine  breed 
of  swine. 

Working  Oxen — 4  handsome  pair  of  red 
working  oxen.  A,  B.  ALLEN, 

189,  Water  st.,  P>ew  Yoi'k, 


J.  D.  WRIGHT.  J.  WISTAR  SIMrSON, 

WRIGHT  &  SIMPSON, 


ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW  AND  SOLICITORS  IN  EQUITY, 


WILL  jiiractise  in  Laurens,  Newber¬ 
ry,  Spai'tanburg,  Abbeville,  and 
Greenville. 


Office  in  Simpson's  Buildings,  No  3), 
Laurens  C.  II.,  S.  C.. 

SEP®  The  above  firm  is  authorized  to  act  as 
Agent  for  the  Farmer  &  Planter,  in  Lau¬ 
ren, s  district. 
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